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ABSTRACT 

Reported is a national survey of 'laboratory animal 
facilities and resources conducted by the""TT>st i tute of Laboratory 
Animal Resources (ILAR) at the request of the Animal Resources 
Program Branch Qf the NIH Division of Research Resources,. Two earlier 
surveys (1964 and 1970) had been conducted by ILAR at the request 6f 
NIH. Since these reports were published, many changes have taken 
place and much information in the first two surveys is no longer V 
relevant. This survey was* aimed at collecting and analyzing data on 
the current status of /unfilled,: need's in / and future requi rements for 
research an imals , , an imal re'soiirce persorinel, facilities, and programs 
throughout the United States* during .FY 1978. Survey questionnaires ^ 
were distributed to 2,637 known users of laboratory - an imals in the 
United States, and t,902 (72 percent) were returned. Separate ^ 
sections of the report are devoted to the following topics: 
dimensions of survey population, animal use and sources, facility « 
administration and personnel, facilities and equipment, costs of 
aniihal care, and appendix (the survey questionnaire) . Each of these 
sections has two parts: current , status , and cpmroents and pro ject ions . 
In selected areas, comparisons are made between data derived from the 
FY l***" and 1978 surveys. (Author/JN) 
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INSTITUTE OF LABORATORY ANIMAL RESOURCES 

The Institute of Laboratory Animal Resources (ILAR), was founded in 1952 
under the auspices 'of the National Research Council (NRC) and its parent or- 
ganization, the National Academy of Science^ (NAS). A conponent of the Division, 
of Biological Sciences , Assembrly of Life Sciences, ILAR serves as a coordinating 
agency and a national and international rei^urce for compiling and disseminating 
information on laboratory animals, promoting education, planning and conducting 
conferences and symposia, surveying existing and required facilities and re- 
sources, upgrading laboratory animal resources, and promoting high-quality, 
humane care of laboratory animals in the United States. 
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PREFACE 

In response to a request in 1960 from the Director, National Institutes 

s 

of Health (NIH), the Insti^tute of Laboratory Animal KesourGes. ( ILAK) of the 
Hatxonal Academy of i^ciences-Nation^l Research Councul (HAS-NKC) conducted 
a survey of laboratory animal facilxties in nonprofit, non-Federal biomedical 
research i^nstxtutions. The survey was completed in JDOptember 1902^ and the 
results of the survey were published m March 1^364 in the report .Animal 
Facilities in* Medical Research . . ^ 

Karly Ln 1967, 'the Director of the NIH requested that the NA$-N'KC carry 
out a second^^survey uf laboratory animal faciUties and resources. An IhhR 
Committee on Laboratory Animal Facilities and Resources Survey planned, or- 
ganized, and supervised the conduct of the study. This second survey in-f ' ^ 
eluded Fe<leral acjencies, commercial research laboratorx.es, the pharmaceuti- 
cal in(iustry, and nonprofit orqanizations that used animals for purposes 
other than biomedical research. The results of the enterprise conducted 
during fiscal year (FY) 196B were presented in a report entitled "Laboratory 
Anxmal Facilities and Resources Supporting Biomedical Research," j^ublished 
m Laboratory Animal Care , 20:795-869, 1970. 

Because many changes had taken place since the second survey, and much 
of the , information obtained in the first two surveys was no longer relevant, 
there was a need to gather current information for comparative purposes and 
for future planning. The first surveys had been useful to the NIH in 
planning nrul establishing programs for improving the (quality and availability 



of laboratory aninyllsr promoting better institutional care and humane treat- 
ment of laboratory animals, providing better facilities^ and establishing 
training programs in laboratory animal medicine. The data were al^o used 
by research institutions in planning their programs to provide the animals 
and animal care essential to high-quality research. 

V 

Rapid ^^jlution of biomedical research, significant changes in required 
resources, ancrsLncreasing costs and budgetary limitations are characteristics 
of the current period. A 'third survey was aimed at the collection and analy- 
BXB of objective data on the current status of, unfilled needs in, and future 
requirements for research animals, animal resource personnel, facilities, and 
programs tliroughout the United States during FY 1978. 

This report is based on data derived from a national mail survey con- 
ducted by the Institute of Laboratory Animal Resources at the request of the 
National Institutes of Health under contract a^dmlnistered by 

the Animal Resources Program Branch <>1 the NXIi Division of Hesearch Resources. 

Although primary attention in thxQ report is gtven to nonprofit organi- 
zations that were eligible for FtMic^raX grants and that conducted biomedical 
research during 197U^ data were also received from Federal a^ncies, com- 
mercial re3earch laboratorxcB , the pharmaceutical industry, and nonprofit 
organizations that used animaljE5 for purpoaefi other than biomedical research. 

The FY 19bB survey questionnaire was used as a </uide in the ^design of 
the questionnaire for the FY 1978 effort. Modifications were made collabora- 
tively by the committee, staff, and NXH representatives. In addition, sugges- 
tic^ns for modifications were received, m response to a pretest solicitation, 

k 

from representative academic institutions, Government a9encte8, and other 
typical fwtential respondents. The questionnaire used in the FY 1978 survey 
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is included as the 'appendix. , Unless otherwise specified, infprmation identified 
as "FY 1968" was derived directly from the published report of the-FY 1968 
survey. 

Appropriate data processing techniques were used to enter the data in 
the NAS-NRC conputer; and. the accuracy at data processing procedures and 
the validity and consistency of data provided by respondents were ensured 
by continuous editing. The committee is indebted to many persons for I 
assistance in the conduct of this study, particularly to the recipients ^ 
of the questionnaire who provided the data. 

Committee on Laboratory Animal 
Facilities and Resources 

C. Max Lang, Chairman 
John G. Adams 
Emerson L. Besch 
Richard R. Fox 
Robert K. Jorgensen 
William A. Knapp , Jr. 
James R. Pick, Jr. 
Stefano yivona^ 

Samuel Abramson, Staff Officer 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

This is a report of a national survey of laboratory animal facilities 
and resources conducted by the National Academy of Sciences - National Research 
Council Institute of Laboratory Animal Resolirces at the request of the Animal 
Resources Program Branch, of the NIH Division of Research Resources. Two 
earlier surveys (reported in 1964 and 197 0) had been conducted by ILAR at 
the request of NIH. Since these reports were published, many changes have * 
taken place and, therefore, much of the information in the first two -surveys 
is no lo^qer relevant. It was deemed essential that updated information be 
developed. 

The third survey was aimed at the collection and analysis of objective 
data on the current status of, unfilled' neej3s in, and^uture requirements for 
research animals, animal resource personnel* facilities and programs throughout 
the United States during FY 1978 . Although primary attention in thl/^ report 
is given to nonprofit organizations that. were eligible for Federal grants 
and that conducted biomedical research during FY '1978, data were also received 
from Federal agencies, commercial research laboratories, the pharmaceutical 
industry, and nonprofit organizations that used animals for purposes other 
than biomedical research. 

Appropriate data processing techniques were used to enter the data in the 
NAS-NRC computer; and the accuracy of data -processing procedures and the vali- 
dity and consistency of data provided by respondents were ensured by continuous 
editing. 



■ ^' • . ■ ^ 

Survey questionnaires were ' distributed to 2,637 known users of laboratory 
animals in the United States^ and 1^902 (72 percent) were returned. ,0f these, 
the responses of 1,252 organizations (47 percent of those solicited) fulfilled 
the criteria of : the authoring committee (ILAR Committee on Laboratory Animal 
Facilities and Resources)^ for inclusion in the response population for aggregate 
analysis. These organizations included 992 nonprofit, NIH-grant-eligible insti- " 
tution^ (including 489 biomedical research organizations with annual research 
budgets of at least $5,000), 137 commercial institutions (including 52 member, 
firms of the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association), 25 components of the 
Department of Defense (DOD), 21 units of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (DHEW), jind 77 components of other f'ederal agencies. The biomedical 
research organizations included 69 schools of medicine, 10 schools of veterinary 
medicine, 42 other health prof essional schools (dent^il, public health, life 
sciences, etc.), 149 universities anjd colleges, 76 universities with affiliated 
professional schools, ^5^hospitals , and 78 Federal-grant-eligible research in- 
stitutes or laboratories. * ' " \ 

Separate sections of the report are deyoted to the following topics;, dimen- 
sions of survey population, animal use and sources, facility administration and 
personnel, facilities and equipment, costs of animal care, and appendix (the sur- 
vey questionnaire). Each of these sections has two parts: current status, and 
comments and projections. In selected areas of interest, comparisons are made 
between the data derived from the FY 1968 and FY 1978 surveys. 
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MAJOR FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS: 

Animal U se and Sources ' . ' 

• o • ■ 

• The number of laboratory animals acquired during the last decade (be- 

twejen the FY 1968 and FY 1978 surveys) has decrea^sed. Nonprofit biomedical re- 

■ • ' i 

Search organizations reported decreases in the acquisition of mice, carnivores, 
sheep and goats, birds, and nonhuman primates. But when the data were sum-^ 
marized for all respondents, there was a decrease in acquisitions of all species 
except other rodents, swine, and cattle and horses. These changes during j^he 
iS^past 10 years coul4 have tesulted from any of the following factors: nonconpar- 
^ ability of sur\iey respontlents,- substantial reduction in breeding colonies main- 
taine^d for in-house production, and decreases in available funding; available 
space, and/or ability to comply with current guidelines for housing and care. 

• The majority of respondents that acquire animals from their own breed- 
ing sources do not maintain genetic records. This is regarded by the committee 

, £|s a substandard practice that is inconqpatible with quality research. 

• The chanqelB during the last decade in the total number and species of 

/ 

animals used may have been affected by the substantial changes in research 
methods during this period. For example, shifts from short-term animal studies 
to longer-term studies, increased awareness of environmental factors that may 
affect research data, and increases in the Kinds of investigation that require 
containment housing would k^ll tend to reduce the efficiency of space use. 

• The substantial decrease in the number of nonhuman primates is almoat 
certainly because of their reduced availability and increased cost. The sub- 
stantial increases in average daily inventory and length of stay sugi^cf^t that 

those now available are beitig conserved for essential l^g-term studies or 

\ 



breeding colonies . 



\ 
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• The committee believes that the - overall'' decrease in acquisit|,on of 

.J • 

animals from own breeding sources is due to several factors: lack of animal 
space //unit cost per animal is higher than for those commercially available, 

:er variety available from commercial sources, requirement for uniformity 
in animals to obtain reproducible results, and ready availability 'to investiga- 
tors • ^ . . ^ * 

• The committee* believes that in the next decarde> scientists will rely in- 
creasingly on commercial cources for acquisition of anxmaljj that are known to be 
of good quality and defined genetic background. 

• The number of nonprofit biomedical research organizations iirporting ani- 
mals from outside the continental United States (7 jf)ercent) is of concern to the 
committee because of the possibility of introduction of diseases that are not 
indicjenous to\this country or for which there is no effective means of dx^gnosia 
or control, pji^'e cautions should be taken in establishing j^uarantine, in-houoe 
testing, and methods of introducing ammalo and bxologit material into a research 
facility to prevent serioug epidemics of disease. 



Facility Administration and Personnel 

• Approximately 82. percent of all reaponding organi^iationo stated that 

they 'were in compliance, with DHEVi guidelines for care and use of laboratory 

animals. A, substantial number of these organizations stated that this compliance 

was determined by their own institutional committee, or on the basis of such 

miscellaneous standards as ''certification by department chairman, " "exercise 

of local supervision," or "state inspection." This could reflect a ht^h level 
( 

of institutional concern for humane ani^nal care or a lack of familiarity with 
UHEW guidelmeo. 




• Dur;ing the last decade **there , has been a surprisingly small increase in. 
bhe number of nonprofrt organizations tfiat achieved peer recognition of conpli- 
ance with b HEW guidelines for care and use of laboratory animals/ i.e. / accredi- 
tation bj^ the American Association for Accreditation of Laboratory Animal Care 

.,.4AAALAC). For unknown reasons^ the relatively high number of organizations 
(over 370) planning to apply for accreditatiori at the time of the ..FY^968 sur^^ 
vey did not^ or could npt, achieve that status by FY 1978. , * 

• Personnel changes during the last decade reflect, primarily, an eitphasis 
on quality aniitial care--i.e. , an increase in veterinarians trained in labora- , 
tory animal medicine. This trend is expected to continue at leas t^ through the 
next decade. 

Facilities, and Equipment , 

• Nonprofit biomedical research organizations reported having a total qf 
approximatrely 10 million net square feet (nsf) of laboratory animal, facility in 
ufet5 or under construction in FY 1978^ an increase of approximately 2.5 million 
nsf.^over the space reported in the FY 1968 survey. The estimated replacement 
value of this spad^^i $1.4 billion. 

-• . ■ . , . ) • N 

• Animal, facility space use is devoted primarily to^ biomedical research 
' activities ^^he median was approximately 70 percent. This is similar to that 

reported in FY 19elC:' / r^-^'. 

i . ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

1^ Approximateiy 16 percent of alL n^:l^rof it biomedical resear^jjpr or gani'za- 

■ " ^ . ■ ^ '-^ • ■ ■■ . ■ 

tions ,reporte4> a nTOKi^for^' replacement of some animal facility space now in'use,^ 
38 percent reported a need for remodeling , to protect the integrity of space 
now in use, and 43 percent reported a current need for additional :space>" V ' 
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• Approximately ' $350 million is required to meet current needs of non-' 
profit biomedical research organizations for space replacement^ remodeling, and 
additions* Another $407^illion (using FY 1978 estimated construction costs) 
will be required to meet space needs projected for FY 1988» 

• Nonprofit biomedical research . organizations reported a current need of 
' $^4 3— mi-H i on- £ o r — e quipme^nt-ir eno va ti o n r ep 1 a ce me n t-/ — o i^a d d i tion s.. . _^ — , 



• It is surmised -^hat the failure to acquire space and equipment may have 

been a factor in some organizations reports of inability to comply with DHEW 

guidelines, for animal care. If that is true, it emphasizes the crucial need 

« 

for funding to support the replacement/ remodeling, construction, and equipping 
of laboratory animal .facility space. 

• The cominitt;ee believes that biohazard containmeTit space and equipment 
needs reflect changes in research activities, as an awareness in the 
biomedical research community of the need to contain hazardous agents. It is 
recognized that not all organizations are engaged in research with hazardous 
agents, but the substantial needs reported suggest that there should be priority 

A . 

funding fop fulfilling these needs i 

• The rncirease in the availability of diagnostic laboratory equipment, plus 
'the current nee^s , reflect an -ifcwareness of the importance of diagnostic laboratory 
support as an aid in providing high-quality animal care and increasing the reli- 
ability of research data, especially in long-term studies . 

Costs of Animal Care ♦ 

■ ••- ^ ^ > 

■ ■ . •* *>> 

• Nonprofit biomedical research organizations reported expenditures of 

approximately $2.2 billion for biomedical research in FY 1978. This represent^ 

a substantial increase (28 percent), when corrected for inflation, over expenditure 
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reporfeed in FY 1968. Approximately $800 million (a I'percent increase oyer ' 
adjusted FY 1968) of this amount was for research projects involving the use 
of some laboratory animals, of which $571 million (a 7 percent increase over 
adjusted FY 1968) was furnished by grants and contracts from the NIH. 

• Approximately 35 percent of ' the total biomedical research budget is ^ ^ 
..±Qj^jces.eaxjzh_pTO^^ tlie use of ^laboratory animals^ an apparent 

decrease from the 44 percent reported in FY 1968; the' decrease suggests that 
other aspects of research are increasing in cost at a slightly greater rate 
than animal care, • . 

• In spite of the increase in biomedical research funds, recovery of animal 
care costs has not kept pace with actual costs. User fees, including per ciiem, 
'^costs, vary widely and do not appear to' have adhieved the level of cost-account- 
ing that is necessary to ensure an » equitable distribution of costs on a direct- 

chargfe basis. . ' ^ » 

• 'Although the user fee, including the per diem charge, is only one of many 
possible mechanisms of apportioning direct costs to research projects, it can 

if properly determined — be the most accurate basis for assessing equitable costs. 

• ' Financial accountability ot animal care programs can be expected to re- 
ceive increasing attention in the next decade. Primary factors- that can help 
to achieve efficiency include centralization of animal care programs within the 
research organisation and the use of cost-accOunting'^ as a more effective 
management tool. . ^ 



a 



Cos t Analysis and Rate Setting Manual for Animal Resource Facilities * Rev. 
October 1979. NIH Publication^ No. '80-2006. 
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DIMENSIONS OF SURVEY POPULATION 

Survey questionnaires were distributed to a coit5>rehensive national group 
consisting of 2,637 known users of laboratory animals in the United States. 
The survey mailing list was derived from a composite of addresses made avail- 
able through the mailing lists of universities and colleges maintained by Ihe ^ 
NRC for National Science Foundation fellowship programs; the Association of 
American Medical Colleges (AAMC) Directory of American Medical Educa£ion; the 
American Hospital Association (AHA) Guide to the Health Care Field; the directory 
of member institutions of the Association for Academic Health Centers^ (AAHC); 
the directory of the American Veterinary Medical Association (AVMA); the List 
of ' Registered Research Facilities compiled by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) Animal and Plant Inspection Service, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Animal Welfare Act; the list of organizations receiving sup|)ort from the NIH; 
and the li^t of Veterans' Administration (VA) hospitals with animal research ^ 
facilities. In addition, other major Federal agencies that utilize laboratory 
animals solicited their conponents , and the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associ- 
ation (PMA) solicited its-member firms, for completion of the survey questionnaire 

Duplication and multiple resp)onses from some animal facilities were elimi- 
nated by careful cross-checking. In all cases, respondent organizations were 
assured that the report to be derived from this survey would deal with aggregate 
data and that no identification of individual sources of information would be 
made. Arrangements were also made to eliminate all sf)ecific identification 
from questionnaires returned by member firms of th^ PMA. 



Of the 2^637 q\;iestionnaires drstribu^ed, 1,902 (72 percent) were returned 

(table 1). The 735 tha1^ were not returned were those sent to 700 institutions 

' ■• • ■ > ■ » 

that never responded despite a fdllowup solicitation/ 21 institutions that 

refused to participate, and 14 institutions with fc^ilty addresses. Of the 
1 ,902, responses, 702 institutions had minimal or no animal facilities. In 
addition, 52 questionnaires were returned by Member firms of the PMA.^ Thus, 
the response population available for aggregate analysis of data totaled 1,252 
organizations (47 percent of the organizations solicited). These organizations 
(table 2) ^consisted of 992 nonprofit, NIH-grant-eligible institutions (in- 
cluding 489 biomedical research organizations with annual research budgets 
of at least $5,000), 137 commercial institutions (including 52 member firms 
of the PMA) , 25 "conqpbnents of the pepar,tment of Defense, 21 units of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 77 coirponents of other Federa 
agencies. " A fs> 

The biomedical research organizations (table 3) included 69 schools of 
medicine, 10 schools of veterinary medicine, 42 other health professional 
schools (dental, ^^lic health, life sciences , etc. ) , 149 universities and 
colleges, 76 universities with affiliated prof essional schools , 65 hospitals, 
and 78 Federal-grant-eligible research institutes or laboratories. Some of 
the health* professional schools (especially schools of medicine and veterinary 
medicine) were included in other group categories , e. g. , universities '^'ith 
affiliated professional schools, thus accounting for a smaller number of suph 
schools Identified separpitely than expected. In all cases, institution's were 
instructed to complete relevant parts of the survey questionnaire on the basis 
of the animal activities for which they had scientific su^rvision and operatin 
budget control. ' , 
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TABLE 1, Selection o.C Response^ Population Used for Analysis 



0rgani2ations solicited 

Nonrespondentfe 
' Respondents 

Organizations with minimal 
or np animal facilities 

PMA member firms 
Response population used for analysis 



2,637 

- 735 
1,902 

- 702 
1,200 

-t- 52 
1,252 
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TABLE 2, Types of Organizations in Response Population Used for Analysis 
Nonprofit organizations 

Conduct biomedical research 489 

Do not conduct* biomedical research 503 
Total nonprofit organizations 992 
Commercial organizations (including 52 

PMA member firms) 137 
U.S. Department of Defense 25 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 21 
Other Federal agencies 77 
Total brganizations in population analyzed 1,252 



. . . ■ - ■• ■ • . w ^ 
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TABLE 3. Types of Nonprofit Biomedical Research Organizations 
Schools 

Medical ' 69 

Veterinary r , ' 10 

Other health professional ^42 

Universities and colleges > 149 

Universities with affiliated pro'f essional^^ 76 

Hospitals ' ' 65 ' 

Research institutes and laboratori,S#^ , ' 78 



Total ' 489 ' 

•~ ; r : ■ ~ 

This group includes some schools of medicine/ schools of 
veterinary medicine, and other health professional schools 
(e.g., dental schools). 
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ANIMAL USE' AND SOURCES , 
« 

CURRENT S'TATUS 

The responses of 469 nonprofit biomedical research and 763 othor oryani- 
zations were used for data analysis in this survey^ whereas in the FY I96B 
survey 683 nonprofit biomedical research and 688 other organizations were 
analyzed. Part of the apparent decrease in tyhe number of responding non- 
profit biomedical research organizations xn FV 197.8 may have been due to a 
reorganization for inclusion by category — i.e., institutions that reported 
separately in FY 1968 may have sent in combined reports in FY 1978 — or to 
the committee's decision to use data only from nonprofit biomedical roseacch 

organizations with annual research budgets of at least $5^000. However^ it 

■ . " V 

appears that both surveys included most of ^ the organizations tha'* use animals 
in biomedical research. 

Animal Use " ' 

"* There appears to have been a decrease in the number of laboratory animals 
acquired during the last decade (tables 4a and 4b). Nonprofit biotnedical re- 
search organizations reported decreases in the acquisition of mice, carnivores, 
sheep and goats, birds, and nonhuman primates (table 4a). However^ when the 
data were summarized for all respondents, there were decreased acquisitions of 
all species except other rodents, swine^ *and cattle and horses (table 4b). 

Although fewer animals were acquired in FY 1978, these decreases were not 

/ 

always consistent with the changes in average daily inventory .(tables 5a and 
5b) or average length of stay (tables' 6a and 6b). For example, fewer mice and 

* 

.19 
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TABLE 4a. Laboratory Ahimals Acquired^ by Nonprofit Biomedical Research Organi- 
zations^ in FY 1968 and FY 1978 t : ^ 



dumber of Animals 



Species 


FY 1968^ 


FY 1978 


Net Change , % 


Rodents 


> 






Mice 


7,150,100 


5,577,299 


- 22 


Rats 


1,898,200 


1,959,536 , 


4- 3 


Hamsters 


239,000 ' 


259,789 


4- 9 


Guinea pigs 


1 ft b /inn 


^ J. , o ^ ^ 


+ 32 


Other rodents 


33,000 


60,421 


4- 83 


Subtotal 


9,482,700 


8,070,867 


- 15 


Rabbits 


204,200 


■ 

299^85 


4- 47 


Pa r n i vor p ^ 

CI 1< 1 1 ^ V W A> V. •J 








IX) gp 


173,100 , 


l\21,024 


- 30 


Cats 


*58,900' 


4>^18 


28 


Other carnivores 




4«fg4 

^ ^ =y ^ 


- 5 


buDuQUa X 


236 . 500 


167,736 


- 29 


ungulates 








Swine 


19,200 


96 f 61H 


sheep and goats 




7 ,813 


- 51 


Cattle and horses 




. 24,731 


4*133 


Other ungulates 


300 


^ 311 


4- ' 4 


Subtotal ^ 


45,900 


129,473 


+182 


Birds 


602,800 


141,543 


- 77 


Nonhuman primates 








Old World monkeys 


■13,300 


9,014 


-;32 


New. World monkeys 


8,500 • 


2,117 . 


- 75 


Subtotal 


21,800 


11,131 


- 49 


Total (all: animals) 

1 i 


10,593,900 


8,819,935 


- 17 



^ Acquiired by own breeding and from commercial sources. 

^'organizations that- conduct biomedical research, are eligible for federal grants, 
and have a biomedical ^research budget of at least $5,000/yr. 

^Numbers were rounded off' to the nearest 100 in the FY 1968 survey results. 
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f TABLE 4b, Laboratory Animals Acquired by Nonprofit^ Commercial, Military ^ DHEW, 
and Other Federal Organizations in FY 1968 and FY 1978 . 



Number of Animals 



Species 



FY 1968 



FY 1978 



Net Change^ X 



Rodents 
Mice 
Rats 

Hamsters 
Guinea pigs 
, Other rodents 

Subtotal 

Rabbits 

Carnivores 
Dog3 
Cats 

Other carnivores 

Subtotal 

Ungulates 
Swine 

Sheep and goats 
Cattle and horses 
Other ungulates 

Subtotal 

Birds 

Nonhuman primates 
Old World monkeys 
New World monkeys 

^ Subtotal 

Total (all animals) 



22,772,300 
6,131,000 
785,900 
613,300 
60,500 

30«,363,000 

504,500 

262,000 
99,300 
9,100 

370,400 

53,600 
27,700 
24,500 
400 

106,200 

2,070,500 

4' 

43,600 
. 14,100 

57,700 

33,472,300 



13,413,813 
4,358,766 
368,934 
426,665 
79,993 

18,648,171 

439,986 

183,063 
54,908 
4,990 

.242,961 

104,769 
12,610 
26,897 
319 

1;^4,595 

450,352 

25,857 
4,466 

30,323 

19,956,388 



-41 
-29 
-53 

/-30 

+32 

-39 
« 

-13 



-30 
-45 
-45 

-34 



495 
-54 
+10 
-20 

+36 

-78 

-41 

-68 

-47 
-40 



Acquired by own breeding and from commercial sources. 

b ■ - ■ . 

Numbers were rounded off to the nearest 100 in the FY 1968 survey results. 
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TABLE 5a. Average Daily Inventory of Laboratory Animals in Nonprofit^ 
Biomedical Research Organizations in FY 1968 and FY 1978 ■ 



gpecies 



Rodents 
Mice 
Rats 

Hamsters 
Guinea pigs 
Other rodents 

Subtotal 

Rabbits 

Carnivores 
Dogs 
Cats 

Other carnivores 



~~ Subtotal 

Ungulates 
Swine 

Sheep and goats 
Cattle and horses 
Other ungulates 

Subtotal 

Birds 

Nonhum^n primates 
Old World monkeys 

New World monkeys 

■I* 

Subtotal 
Total (all animals) 



Number: of Animals 



FY 1968^ 



1,477,684 
372,864 
55,791 
41,135 
17,253 

1,964,727 

46,082 

28,411 
8,527 
1,605 



7,219 
11,558 
13,773 
244 



20,364 
2,286,911 



FY 1978 



1,760,331 
428,265 
42,568 
25,970 
28,272 

2,285,406 

39,669 

14,165 
6,894 
671 

—^21-^7301 




3,284^ 
5,374 
3,564 
109 

12,331 

36,019 

19,024 
4,312 

23,336 

2,418,491 



Net Change, % 

+19 . 

+15 

-24 

-37 

+64 

+16 

-14 



-50 
-19 
-58 



-55 
-54 
-74 

-55 

-62 
-80 

+30 
-25 

+15 

+ 6 



Derived from unpublished results of FY 1968 survey. 
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TABLE 5b* Average Daily Inventory of Laboratory Animals in Nonprofit, Commforcial , 





and' Other Federal Organizations in FY 1968 


and FY 1978 




op>ecj,es 


> 


Number of Animals 


^ 

\ 


FY 1968 ^ 


FY 1978 


Net Change, % 


Rodents 








\ 




2,734/600 


3,563,1^85 


+30 




Rats 


721, 300* 


9217074 


428 




Hamsters 


121,200 


76,453 


-37 




Guinea pigs 


-122,500 ' 


71), 956 


-42 




Other rodents 


28,300 


40^,150 


+42 




Subtotal . 


3,727,900 


4,672,118 ■ 


V25 





Rabbits 

Carnivores 
Dogs 
Cats 

Other carnivores 
Subtotal 



Ungulates 
S^ine 

Sheep and goats 
Cattle and horses 
Other ungulates 

Subtotal 

Birds 

Nonhuman primates 
Old World monkeys 
New World monkeys 

Subtotal 

Total (all animals) 



95,700 

57,200 
14,200 
3,200 



79,062* 

37,370 
11,231 
1,012 



■17 

-35 
-21 
-68 

:33^ 



18,600 
21,900 
25,400 

300 

66,200 
367^300 

. 25,800 
8,400. 

34,200 

4,365,900 



5,358 
8,393 
5,253 
118 

' 19,122 

71,505 

36,862 
9,331 

46,193 

4,937,613 



-71 
-62 
-79" 
-61 

-71 

-81 

4-43 
-fll 

-^35 

+13 




a 



Numbers were rounded off to the nearest 100 in the FY 1968 survey results. 
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TABLE 6a. Average Length of Stay^ of Laboratory Animals in Nonprofit Biomedical 
Research Organizations in FV 1968. and FY 1978 \ ^ 



Species 



FY 19*6^ 



Length of Stay, days 



Rodents 
Mice 

Rats ; 
Hamsters 
Guinea pigs 
Other rodents 

Rabbits 

Carnivores » 

Dogs 
Cats 

Other carnivores 

Ungulates 

swine 
—Sheep am3-goati&- 
Cattle and horses 
Other ungulates 

Bxrds 

Nonhuman primates 
Old World monkeys 
New Worl4 i^nkeys 



75 
72 
85 
92 
191 

82 



60 
53 
130 

137 
267 
474 

297 

112 



402 
24€ 



FY 1978 



115 
80 
60 
44 

171 

46 



43 
59 
57 



770 
743 



Net. Change, % 



+ 56 
+ 11 

- 29 

- 52 

- 10 

4l', 



- 28 
+ 11 

- 56 




+ ')?. 
+203 



a 



Determined by multiplying average ^aily nventoty (table 5a) by 36S and 
dividing the product" by the number of animals acquired (table 4a). 
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TABLE 6b, Average Length of Stay^ of Laboratory Animals in Nonprofit, Commercial,. 
Military y PHEW, and Other Federal Organizations in FY 1968 and FY 1978 . - 

Length of Stay, : days 



Species 


FY"^96£ 




FY 1978 - 


Net Change , % 


Rodents^ 












Mice . 


44 




97 V 


+120 


Rats 


43 




77 




79 


^^Jamstfers 


56 




76 . ^ . 




36 


ouinea pj.~gs 


A - 






- 


16 


Other rodents 






TOT 

loo 




. 7 


Rabbits 


69 . ' 




66 


** 


. 


Carnivores 












Dogs 


80 




75 




G 


Cats 


52'^ 




75 


+ 


44 




128 


. .. V 


74 




42 


Ungulates 












Swine^ 


^ . 127 




19 




85 


Sheep and ^oats 


289 




243 




16 


Cattle and horses 


378 




* 71 




81 


Other ungulates 


274 


135 , J . 




51 


Birds 


65 




58' 




11 


Nor>huinan primates^, 


N 216 . 










Old World n\>nkeys 




520 


. +141 


^ New World mc^nkeys 


217 




763 


+252 



a. 



Determined by multiplying the average daily inventory (table 5b) by 365 and 
dividing-the product by the number of animals acquired (table 4b\.' 
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rats were acquired by all respondents (table, 4b), but there were substantial 

increases in the average daily inventory (table 5b) and the average length of 

^- ■■. ■ . ■ . V • ■ ■ \ 

stay (table 6b) of th^se animals • The Jiumber of hamsters acquired and average 

daily inventory decreased, but there was an increase in their average length of 

stay* However, there were consistent decreases in acquisition, average daily 

inventory, and .average length of stay of guinea pigs, dogs, sheep and goats. 



and birds* 



Source'^ of Animals ^ 

" In comparison with FY 1968, the fraction of animals acquired by nonprofit 
biomedical research organizations from 5wn breeding in FY 1978 has decreased 
for most groups of species--i.e.,, rodents, rabbits qarnivores, birds, and 
ungulates' — but has increased for nonhuman primates (tables 7a and 7b) • Simi- 



larly, a smaller fraction of the animals used were ac^quired from own breeding 
(tables 7a-l, 7a-2 , 7b-l, and^7b-2). 

It appears that 'a failure to apply appitopriate genetic management princi- 
pleB .is a majc^r deficiency in institutions that acquire animals from their own 
breeding sources (tables 7a and 7b). Although the respondents categorized their 
breeding production by recc5gnized breeding systems ( i . e. , randpm-bred, inbred^ 
and hybrid), the majority do not maintain genetic records. Excluding th^ re- 
latively small numbers of nonhuman primate species, the highest percentages of 
genoticL^ records maintained by respondents we're for bred-f or-research dogs and 
cats — and they were only 64 percent and* 63 percent; (table- 7b). 

, , to . 

There was c®ns'iderable t^ariation among the categories of respondents that 

c ' . <f ■ ■ * ■ 

■ 9 • , . . • „ ■ • 

V • * . *-•••'■. , . 

acquired random-bred and* inbred mice from own breeding aources <table 8). Some 
organizations (DHEW, military organizations, research institutes and laboratories 
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TAB 7a. Various Species 
Organization by' Sources 



of Laboratory Animals Acquired by Nonprofit Biomedical Research 



Species-! 



No. Acquired from Own Breeding (ry 1976) 
Random- 
Inbred Hybrid 



bred 



Other 



% Inst. 
Genetic 
Records 



Subtotal 



FY 1968 



FY 1978 



Rodents. 
















Mice 


961 , 924 


926,614 


161 , 066 


5,726 


44 


3,953,800 


2,095', 530 


Rats / 


206 ,009 


144,670 


* 23,103, 


635 


30 


305,400 


376,417 


Hamsters 


22,004 


15 ,300 


315 


47 


23 


39,500 


37,666 


• ' Guinea pigs • . 


23,592 


4,669 


144 


16 


20 


35,000 


28,643 


'Other rodents 


14,912 


696 


6 


115 


14 


19,000 


15,933 


Total rodents 


1 ,250,441 


1,092,571 


204,636 


6,541 




4,352,700 


2,554,189 


Rabbits 


3,397 


646 


^ 3,114 


40 


lb' 


15,800 


7,197 


Ca^luvores'^ , 
















Dogs' (rs)** 


227 


21 


250 


_ 


4 


200 


498 


Dogs (br) 


462 


141 


40 


11 


5lB 


5,200 


674 


Cats irs) 


910 


7 


60 ' 


_ 


4 




997 


Cats (br) 


1,060 


549 


93 




64 


2,400 


1,702 


Other '^carniVores 


63 


«, 


6 


_ 


13 


2 ,100 . 


69 


Total carnivores 


2,742 


719 


469 


11 




9,900 


^ 3,940 


Birds 


16,614 


26,522 


6,103 


54 


20 


193,600 


49,293 


Ungulates* \ 












\ 




Swine 


2,353 


476 


_ 




21 


12,900 


2,829 


Sheep 


o l'^02 


^ 313 


4 


60 


19 


6, 700^ 


1,779 


Goatfe 


296 


10 




_ 


6 




306 


Cattle 


1,346 " ' 


' 75 




- 


21 


h 


' 1,421 


Horses 


» 53 


17 






8 


» 4,700 


" ^ 70 


Other ungulates 


46 1 


_ 




- 


0 


. 100 


48 


Total ungulates 


5,496 


691 


4 


60 




24,400 


6,453 


Nonhuman primates 
















J%^G sus 


1 mi 

X f\JXX 




D 


1 
1 




C 


1 m o 
1 , Ulo 


Cynomolgus 


107 




1 




9 


a 


106 


Stumptails 


V 79 








13 


c 


79 


Other, macaque species 


420 








44 


c 


420 


Baboons 


336 




6 


67 


29 


c 


431 


African green monXeys 


26 








i5 ' 


c 


26 


Chimpanzees 


42 








67 


c 


42 


Gibbons 


4 








' 50 


<^ 


4 


Oth^r Old World species 


61 








38 


c 


61 


Totial Old Worlc) primates 


2,066 




15 


66 




2,000 


2,189 


Squirrel monkeys 


221 








20 


C 


221 


Tamarins 


159 




3 


10 


75 


C 


172 


Marmosets 


231 




10 




40 


c 


241 


Owl monkeys ) 


10 




1 




17 


c 


11 


Other New World species 


75 




6 




14 


c 


81 


Total New World primates 


696 




20 ' 


10 




400 


726 


Total nonhuman primates 


2,762 




35 


96 




2,400 


2,915 



rs » random source (compared with animals reported as nonconditioned in FV 1968 survey) , 
br - bred for research (compaired with animals reported as conditioned in FY. 1968 survey) , 

^In FY 1966 survey, numbers of * cats were reported as a single unit, and numbers of sheep 
and goats and^numbers of 'cattle and ^horses' werfe reported as single units. 

2^In 1968 survey, number .of nonjiuman primates reported ohly for total Old World species 
and total New Wprld species , 
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TABLE 7a-l. Various Species of Laboratory Animals Acquired by Nonprofit Biomedical Research Or.^anizations by SourceiB 

•No. Acquired from Coniner cial Sources (FY. .1978) 

Subtotal 



Species 



•No. Acquired from Coninercial Sources (FY 1978) 
RAndoTO" ' 

bred Inbred Hybrid Other 



FY 1968 



FY 1978 



Rodents 
Mice 
Rats 

Hamsters 

Guinea pigs • 
Other rodents ■ 
Total rodents 

Rabbits 

Carnivores*^ 
*Dogs (rs) 
Dogs (br) 
Cats (rs) 
Cats (br) 
Other carnivores 
Total carnivores 

Birds 

Ungulates 
Swi-ne 
Sheep 

Goats ^ 

Cattle 

Horses 

Other ungulates 
Total ungulates 

Nonhuman primates 

Rhesus >' 

CynoOTolgus 

Stumptails 

Other' macaque species 
Baboons % 
African green mon)cey8 ' 
Chimpanzees 
Gibbons 

Other Old World species 

Total Old World primates 

Squirrel monkeys 

Tamarins 

Marmosets 

Owl mon)ceys 

Other New World species 
Total New World primates 
Total nonhuman primates 



1,714,507 


1,468,182 


187,968 


111,112 


3,196,300 


3,481,769 


1,213,247 


264,553 


23,369 


81,950 


1,592,800 


1,^83,119 


84,349 


132,620 


1,729 


3,425 


199,500 . 


^22,123 


172,514 


9,351 




2,533 


127,400 


185,179 


27,593 


8,100 




8,790 


14,000 


44,488 


3,212,210 


1,882,806 


213,852 


207,810 , 


5,130,000 


5,516,678 


275,714 


6,951 


920 


6,403 


188,409 


291,988 


90,875 


639 


990 


7,611 


.146,900 


100,115 


18,358 


1,335 


16 




20,800 


19,737 


34,330; 


265 


750 


4,110 


56,500^" 


39,455 


244 ; 


14 






264 


?,949 






1,276 ; 


2,400 


4,225 


146,756 


2,253 


1,756 


13,031 


226,600 «^ 


163,796 


I 

79,399 


9,226 


3,438 


187 


409,200 


92,250 



93,543 
4,256 
1,066 
21,265 
1,768 
263 
122,161 

3,758 
1,081 
113 
454 
932 
97 
78 

79 
6,592 
290 
34 
57 
826 
172 
1,379 
7,971 



23 
9 

5 
25 

62 



111 
139 
7 

135 
12 

404 



112 
131 
120 
5 
25 

393 

146 
71 

-1 



224 
11 



12 

. 236 



6,300 
9,100^ 

5,9c/0^ 

200 
21,500 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 

11,300 
c 
c 
c 

8,100 
.19,400 



^rs • random source (compared with animals reported as nonconditioned in FY 1968 survey) . 
br - bred for research (compared with animals reported as conditioned in FY 1968 survey) 

^In FY ^1968 survey, numbers of cats were reported as a single unit, and numbers of sheep 
and goats and numbers of cattle and horses were repprted as single units. 

^In 196^ survey, numbpr of nonhuman primates reported only for total Old World species 
and total New World species. 



93,789 
4,535 
1,193 
21,410 
1,830 
263 
123,020 

3,905 
1,152 
114 
454 
934 
101 
78 

87 
6,825 
301 
34 
57 
827 
172 
, 1,391 
8,216 
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TABLE 7*^2, Total Number 


of Various Species of 


Laljoratory 


Animals Acquired 




Research Organizations 


and Percent 


Acquired from 






1968 and FY 1978 








ft 


f 




% Acquired from 




Total Number \ 


Commercial Sources 


Species 


FY 1 968 


FY 1 9 \8 


FY 1968 


PV 1 Q7D 
. r X xy f o 


Rodents 










Mice 


7,150,100 


5,577,299 


45 


62. 


FUts 


1,898,200 


1,959,536 


84 


81 


n oil) a I- c X. 3 


239,000 


259,789 


83 


86 




162 , 400 


213,822 


78 


'87 




^ 33,000 


60,421 


42 


74 


Total rodents 


9,482,700 


8,070,861 


54 


68 


Rabbits 


204 200 


299,185 


92 


98 


Carnivores^ 










Dogs (rs) 


^47, 100 


100,613 


99.7 


99.5 


Doos (br) 


26,000 


20,411 


80 


97 


Cats (rs) 
Cats (br) 


58 900^ 


40,452 
1,966 


96^ 


96 
13 


Other carnivores 


4,500 


4,294 


53 


98 


Total carnivores 


236,500 


167,736 


96 


98 


Birds 


602,800 


141,543 


68 


65 


Ungulates 










Swine 


19, 200 


96,618 


33'. 


97 


Sheep ' ' 
Goats 


15,800^ 


6,314 
1,499 


58^' 


72 
80, 


Cattle 
Horses 


■ 10,600^ 


22,831 
1,900 


. 56^ 


94 

96 


Other ungulates 


300 


311 


67 


85 


Total ungulates 


45,900 


129,473 


47 


95 



Nonhuman primates 
Rhesus 
Cynomolgus 
Stumptails 

Other macaQue species 
Baboons 

African green monkeys 
Chimpanzees " 
Gibbons 

Other old World ipecie^ 
Total Old World primates 

Squirrel monkeys 
Tamarins 
Marmosets 
Owl monkeys 

Other New World ospecies 
Total New World primates 
Total nonhuman primates 



c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
o 
c 
c 
c 

13, 300 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 

8,500 
21,800 



4,923 
1,260 
193 
874 
1,365 
127 
120 
4 

148 
9,014 

522 
206 
298 
838 
253 
2,117 
11,131 



C 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 

c 

85 

c 
c 
c 
o 
c 

95 
89 



79 
91 
59 
52 
68' 
80 
65 

59 
59 

58 
17 
19 
99 
68 
68 
74 



rs • random source (compared with animals reported as nonconditioned in FY 1968 survey) . 
br ■> bred for research (compared with animals reported as conditioned in FY 1968 survey) 

In FY 1968 survey, .numbers of cats were reported as a single unit« and numbers of sheep 
and goats and numbers of cattle and horses were reported as single units. 

'In 1968 survey, number of nonhuman primates reported only for total Old World species 
and total New World species . 
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TABLE 7b. VArious Species of Laboratory Aninals Acquired by Nonprofit, CpwDercial, 
PHEW, and Other Federal Organizations by Sources . ' 



Military, 



Species 



Ho. Acquired frow Own Breeding (FY 1978) % Inst. 

RandoB- Genetic 
bred Inbred Hybrid Other Records 



Subtotal 



FY 1968 



FY 1978 



Rodents 
Mice 
Rats 

Hasisters 
Guinea pigs 
Other rodents 
Tot^al rodent's 

Rabbits 

Carnivores^ 



2,918,284 


1,349,069 


343 


832^ 


18 


048 " 


31 


11,357,300 


4,629,233 


550,143 


2 26,377 


27 


100 


B 


878 


22 


. r, 559,000 


812,498 


33,352 


19,947 




975 




172 • 


20 


382,300 ' 


54,446 


56,164 


6 , 747 




169 




43 


' 15 ' 


205,300 


63,123 


* 23,614-- 


1,160 




221 




865 


13 


34,200 


25,860 


3,581,557 


1,603,300 


372 


,297 


28 


,006 




13,538,100 


5,585,160 


17,396 


1,198' 


4 


r457 




88 


11 


46,700 


23,139 



Dogs (rs) ' , 


849 


^1 


256 


22 


7 


1,900 


1,142 


Dogs (br) 


3,485 


6,312 


40 


"105 


64 


12,600 


9,942 


Cats (rs) 


1,286 


7 


80 


■ 10 


5 


3,800^ 


1,383 


Cats (br) 


2,378 


549 


93 




63 


3,020 


Other carnivores 


128 




6 


24 


6 


2,100 


158 


Total carnivores 


8,126 


6,889 


469 


161 




20,400 


15,645 


Birds 


35,021 


34,041 


10,428 


13,810 


13 


450,200 


93,300 


Ungulates 














6,958 


n Swine 


5,001 


731 




1,216 


30 


38,900 


Sheep 


1 If874 


34Q^ 


4 


930 


19 


9,900^ 


3,156 


Goats 


526 


10 , 




10 


5 


546 


Cattle 


1,496 


75 




52 


14 


11,200^ 


1,623 


Horses 


78 


17 




45 


8 


140 


Other ungulates 


54 








0 


100 


54 


Total ungulates 


9,039 


1,181 


4 , 


2,253 




60,100 


12,477 



Nonhuman primates 
Rhesus 
Cynotnolgus 
Stumptalls 
. Other macaques * 
Baboons 

African green monkeys 

Chimpanzees 

Gibbons 

Other Old World species 

Total Old World primates 

Squirrel monkeys 

Tama r ins 

Marmosets 

Owl monkeys 

Other New World species 
, Total New World primates 
Total nonhuman primates 



2,324 
298 
127 
502 
336 
53 
43 
6 

115 
3,804 
346 
218. 
402 
95 
102 

4.967 



86 


1 


29 


C 


2,411 


1 




9 


a 


299 






23. 


a * 


127 


8 


87 


43 
21 


c 
a 


^02 
431 






33 


a 


53 






40 ' 


> a 


43 






67 


c 


6 






40 




115 


95 


88 




*2,200 


3,9,87 






20 


O 


346 


3 


10 


83 


Q 


?31 


18 




43 


C 


420 


1 




40 


a 


96 


6 




12 


G 


108 


' 28 


10 




500 


1,201 


12 3 


98 




2,700 


5,iBe 



^''rs « random source (compared with animals reported as nonconditioned in FY 1968 survey) . 
br « bred for research (compared with animals repoi;^ted as conditior>ed in FY 1968 survey) 

^*In FY 1968 »urv»*y, numbers of cats were reported as a single unit, and numbers of sheep 
and goats aruJ numbers of cattle and horses were roporti'd as sitMjlo unitii. 

^ J survey, number of nonhuman primates rcforted only for total Old World ' species 
£^|\lC>:'al New World species. 
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TABLE 7b-lr Various Specie* of Laboratory An IrnalB Acquired by Nonprofit, Comnercial, 



> 


No. Acquired 


from Commercial 


Sources (FY 


1978) 






'Specie^ 


Random- 










Subtotal 




bred 


Inbred 


Hybrid 


Other 


FY 1968 


FY 1978 


Rodents 
Mice 
Rata 

Hamsters 
Guinea pigs 
Other rodents 
Total rodents 


4,815,309 
2,741,160 
167,072 
321,295 
36,522 
8,081,358 


3;316,627 
565,266 
136,600 
27,075 
8,448 
3,054,016 


1,215,677 
30,385 
3,080 
' 2,478 
18 

1,251,638 


436,967 ' 
209,"457 

7 , 736 
12,694 

9,145 
675,999 


11,415,100 
4,572,000 
403 700 
407,800 
26,300 
16,824,900 


8,784,580 
3,546,268 
314 488 

363,54:2 
54,)133 

13, 063, an 


Rabbits 


380,894 


20,56,6 


1, 


961 


13,426 


457,900 


416,847 


Carnivores^ 
'Dogs (rs) 
Dogs (br) 
Cats Crs) 
Cats <br) 
Other carnivores 
Total carnivores 


123,457 
29,746 
41,284 

1,570 
3,556 
199,613 


1,049 
4,636 
844 

62 

6,591 


1, 

Ir 

2, 


482 
26 
219 

727 


11,307 
276 
5 , 520 
6 

1,276 
18,385 


210,700 
36,900 

95,400^ 

7,000 ^ 
350,000 


137,295 
34,684 
48 , 867 
1,638 
4,8 32 
227,316 


Birds 


336,600 


9,602 




15,3 


2,697 


1,620,100 


357,052 


Ungulates 

Swine 

Sheep ^ 

Goats 4 

Cattle 

Horses 

Other' ungulates 
Total ungulates 


94,472 
6,114 
1,763 
22,610 
2 , 106 
265 
130,330 


53 
560 
3 

'55 
25 

696 




116 
145 
7 

147 

12 

427 


170 
182 
134 
116 
63 

665 


14,600 
17,800^ 

13,200^ 

200 
46,000 


, 97,811 
7,001 ' 
1,907 
22,928 
2^206 
265 
132,118 



^onhunian primates / 

Rhesus 6, ^80 

Cynomolgus 2,559 

Stumptails 153 

Other macaques 518 

Baboons 1, 164 

African green monkeys 499 

Chimpanzees 81 

Gibbons 2 

Other Old World species 95 

Total Old World primates 11,251 

Squirrel monkeys 772 

Tamarins 348 

Marmosets $9 

Owl monkeys 915 

Other New World species 880 

Total New World primates 2,974 

Total nonhuman primates 14,225 



64 



8 

73 



73 



7,039 
2,416 
1 
61 
36 
993 



10,546 
183 

24 

27 
57 

291 
10,837 



C 
Q 

c 
c 

t c 
a ' 

a 
c 

.41,360 
o 

a 

a 

a 

a 

13,600 
54,900 



13,283 
4,975 
154 
579 
1,200 
1,493 
81 
2 

103 
21,870 
955 
348 
83 
942 
937 
3,265 
25, 135 



"rs tandom source (compared with animals reported ao nonconditioned in FY 1968 survey), 
br « bred, for research (compared with animals^ reported as conditioned in FY 1968 survey) 

^ In FY 1968 survey, numbers of cats were reported as a sinqle unit, and numbers of sheep 
and goats and numbers of cattle *and horses were reported as single units. 

O In 1968 survey, number of nonhuman primates reported only for total Old World species 
J^J^|(^and total New World species. 33 



TABLE 7b-2, Total Nvambe 
by Nonprofit, CooMrciA 
•nd Percent Ac4^ired fr 



r of Various species of L*bor«tory Animals Acquired 
1/; Military^ DHEW, *nd Other Federal Organizations 
om CoBinercial Sources in FY 1966 and FY 1976 



% Acquired fra?m 



Carnivores*^ 
D09S (rs) 
Dogs (br) 
Cato (ro) 
Cato (br) * 
Other carnivores 
Total carnivores 

Birds 

Ungulaces 
swine 
Sheep 
Goats 
Cattle 
Horses 

Other ungulates 
Total ungul^»teo 

NOnhuman primates 
Rhesus 
Cynomolqus 
Stumptails 
Other macaques 
Batx>ons 

African green monkeys 

Chimpanzees 

Gibbons 

Other Old World apecieo 
Total Ojld World primates 

Squirrel monkeys 
Tamarins 
Marmosets 
Owl monkeys 

Otiier New World species 
Total New World primates 
Total nonhuman primataa 



Species 


Total 


Number 


Commercial 


Sources 


FY 1966 


FY 1976 


FY 1966 


FY 1978 


Rodents 










Mice 


22,772,400 


13,413,813 


• 50 


65 


Rats 


6,131,000 


4,356,766 


75 


61 


Hamsters 


786,0010 


366,934 


51 


65 


Guinea pigs 


613, IW) 


426 ,665 


67 


85 


Other rodents 


60,500 


79,993 


43 


68 


Total rodents 


30,363,000 


18,648,171 


55 


70 


Rabbits 


504,600 


439,966 


91 


-95 



212,600 
49^500 

99^200^ 

9,100 
370,400 

2,070,300 



53,500 
27,700^' 

24 ,400^ 

300 
106,100 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
. c 

43,500 

c 
c 
c 
c 
a 

14,100 

57,600 



138, 
44, 
50, 
4, 
4, 
242, 

450,352 



,437 
,626 
,250 
,656 
,990 
,961 



104,769 
10,157 
2,453 
24,551 
2,346 
319 
144,595 

15,694 
5,274 
281 
1,061 
1,631 
1,546 
124 
6 

218 
25,657 

1,301 
579 
503 
1,036 
1,045 
4,466 
30,323 



99 
75 

77 
94 

78 



3 
64^ 

67 
43 

C 
C 
C 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 

95 
c 
c 
c ' 
c 

0 

96 
95 



99 

78. 

97 

35 

97 

94 

79 



93 
69 
76 
93 
94 
83 
91 
f 

85 
94 
55 
54 
74 
97 
65 
25 
47 
85 

73 
60 
17 
91 
90 
90 
63 



^rs - random aourca (co«par«d with animals reported as nonconditioned in FY 1966 survey) . 
br <* bred for resaarch (coaiparad with animal a reported aa conditioned in FY 1968 aurvey) 

^In FY 1966 aurvey, numbara of cat a war* raportad aa a aingle unit, and numbera of ahecp 
and goata and numb«ra of cattla and horaea %#ere reported as aingle units. 

^In 1968 Burvay, numbar of nonhuman primatea raportad only for tot;al Old World apecies 
Bhd total New World apecies. 
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TABLE 8. Percentage of Random-bred and Inbred Mice Acquired from Own Breeding 
by Type of Organization in FY 1978 ■ . , ^ 



Type of 
Organization 



Acquired from Own Breeding ^ % , 
Random-bred Inured 



Schools 
Medical 
Veterinary 

Universities and colleges 

Other health professional 

Universities with 
affiliated professional 

Hospitals 

Research institutes and 
laboratories 

Nonprofit * 

Commercial 

Military 

DHEW 

Other Federal 



49 
2 

52 
35 

7 

33 

80 
36 
13 
82 
96 
78 



35 
64 
73 

30 

' 33 
40 

38 
39 
17 
40 
61 
52 



other Federal organizations^ and universities .and colleges) acquired most of 
th^r random-bred niice from own breeding sources. 

Nonprofit biomedical research organizations were asked whether they, im- 
ported animals from outside the continental United State's. This is of concern 
'because the importation of animals may introduce diseases that are not indige- 
nous to the United States or for which there is no effective means of control. 
Although no attempt was made to determine the number or species of animals 
importe»d^ frequency of importation^ or precautionary measures . taken ^ the num- 
ber of nonprofit biomedical research organizations (7 percent) importing animals 
i$ large enough to be of concern to the scientific community. 

COMMEHTS AND PROJECTIONS 

It was not possible to determine whether the decrease in animal acquisi- 
tion was^ absolute or relative. Th^ changes could have resulted from any of 
the following factors : noncomparability of survey respon(ients , substantial 
reduction in breeding colonies maintained for in-house production, and de- 
creases in available funding, available space, and/or ability to comply with 
current guidelines for housing and care. - 

It is apparent that there has been a substantial reduction in amount of 
production breeding from own (in-hoUse) sources. Production breeding is rel- 
atively inefficient, with respect to the number of animals that must be main- 
tained compared with the numbers of the proper age^ weight, sex, etc.-, available 
for research. Therefore, the reduction in acquisition of animals from own breedin 
colonies may have contributed to a disproportionate reduction in the number of 
animals acquired. . . \ ' 

There have been substantial changes in research methods during the last 
decade^ and they may have affected both the total number and the species of 
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animals used. For example, shifts from ^short-term animal studies to longer- 
term studies/ increased awareness of environmental factors that may affect 
research data, and increases in the kinds of investigation that require con- 
tainment housing would all tend to reduce the efficiency of space use. 

The variations in acquisition, average daily inventory, and average length 
of stay also indicate a substantial shift from short- to long-term studies. 
The reduced usfe of carnivores is believed, by the committee, to be due to* an 
increase in purchase price and difficulty in obtaining quality animals. Bpth 
factors have, in turn, been the direct result of legislation that has evolved 
over the l^st decade. Although the committee does not believe tb^^ there will 
be a future increase in calcnivore use, it is difficult tp determine whether 
it has reached a 'plateau or whether further decreases will occur. The sub- 
stantial increase in acquisition of ungulates, e^ecially swine and cattle, 
is believed by the committee to reflect their suitability for cardiovascular 
research; and it is likely that many research pro jects' that formerly used 
dogs are now using these ungulates. 

The substantial decrease in the number Of nonhuman primates acquired is 
almost certainly because of their reduced availability and increased cost. 
The substantial increases in average daily inventory and length of stay suggest 
that those now available are being conserved for essential long-term studies 
or breeding colonies. 

The overall decrease in acquisition ' of animals from own breeding sources 
X3 believed by the committee to be due to several factors: lack of animal 
space, cost-effectiveness (i.e., unit cost per animal is higher- than for those 
commercxally available)/ greater variety available from conunercial , sources , 
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requirement for uniformity in animals to obtain rep^ducible results, and 
ready availability to investigators. j 

The committee believes that the failure to apply appropriate genetic 
management principles is a major deficiency in institutions that acquire 
animals from their own breeding sources. Because some strains are not com- 
mercially available, some types of research may require that investigators 
maintain their own colonies. However, the production of research animals 
without known genetic background and records is believed by the committee 
to be a substandard practice that is incompatible with quality research. 
It is difficult to assess the need for organizations to maintain the rela- 
tively large number of breeding colonies of inbred mice, especially in view 
of the number maintaining genetic records. ^ 

The number of nonprofit biomedical research organizations importing 
animals from outside the continental United States is of concern to the com- 
mittee. There are, of course, rules governing importation of animals that 
are designed to protect against disease risks?, but the diagnostic procedures 
available may not routinely detect them. Precautionary steps should be t^ke 
in establishing quarantine, in-house testing, and methods of introducing im- 
ported animals and biologic materials into a research Aacility to prevent 
serious epidemics of disease. 

Xn the next decade, the committee believes that scientists will rely 
Increasingly on commercial sources for animals that are known to be of good 
quality and defined genetic background. The need for choosing animal models 
on the basis of thdir morphologic and disease similarities to man will con- 
tinue and perhaps emphasize further the need for ba^sic research information 
on these matters. . . • 



I ♦ 

FACILITY ADMINISTRATION AND PERSONNEL 

"CURRENT STATUS ^ ' . 

■ i ' ' ■ ''. \ 

Approximately 82 percent of 'all responding organizations stated that they 
were in cOnpliance with the DHEW guidelines for car^ and^use of laboratory 
aitimals (table 9).. The extent of compliance ranged from 70-pferce^t of DHEW 
respondents to '"f^jpercent c^f other Vh^ealth professional schools and hospitals. 
Approximately 86 percent of the medical school respondents reported that they 
were in compliance with these guidelines. 

A s\ibstantial number, of respondents stated that they were in conpliance 
with these guidelines as determined by their own institutional committee or .. \ 

on the basis of such miscellaneous standards as "certification by department 

I 

chaixman," "exercise of local supervision," or "state inspection." This could 
reflect that they have, either a high level of institutional concern for humane 
animal car^ or a lack of familiarity with the DHEW guidelines. 

Approximately 75 percent of the respondents from nonprofit biomedical 
research organizations reported having one person designated as director for 
laboratory animal care, compared with 58 percent in" FY 1968. The highest per- 
centages, by category of responding organization, were in medical and vdterinary 
medical schools--96 percent and 100 percent, respectively. Approximately 93 

% 

percent of the directors for laboratory animal care have a DVM or PhD degree 
(or both)/ only 5 percent reported directors with a bachelor's degree. 

Approximately 11,000 (9^000 full-time equivalents, or FTE) animal care 
personnel are currently ert^loyed by over 1^ 000 organizations responding to ^this 
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TABLE 9. Percentage of Organizations^ by Type, Complying with the Guide for the Cfare 
and Use of Laboratory Animals (PHEW Publicat;ion No, (NIH) 74-23, Revised 1972) ^ 



Method of Compliance y % 



Type of 
" Organization ' 



In 



Institutional 

Committee 
' (FY 1978) 



>AAALAC^ 
(FY 1978) 



Other 
(FY 1978) 



• AAALAC , % 
(FY 1968) 



Schools 

Medical 

Veterinary ^ 

Universities 
and colleqes 

O^hox health 
professional 

Universities s 
. with affiliated 
professional 

Hospitals 

Research 
institutes and 
laboratories 

NOnpro fit 

commercial 

Military 

DHEW 

Other' 
Federal 

Total 



86 


(59/69)'^ 


29 


(20/69) 


57 


(39/69) 


- 0 


\ 


39 


on 
c5U 


/ U 


\ J / XV) 


lU 


M /I n> 


n 
u 




n 

u 


82 


(120/146) 


58 


(85/146) 


16 


(23/146) 


6 


(9/146) 


5 


95 


(40/42) 


52 


(22/42) 


40 


(17/42) 


2 


(1/42) y 


21 


89 


■• 

(67/75) 


33 


(25/75) 


49 


(37/75) 


1 


(1/75) 


28 


95 


(62/65) 


35 




57 


(37/65) 


3 


•(2/65) 


11 


92 


(71/77) 

• 


47 


(36/77) '\ 


44 


(33/77) 


1, 


(1/77) 


12 


78 


(748/955) 


37 


(358/955]^ 


29 


(279/955) 


10> 


(92/955) 


c 


86 


(116/135) 


21 


(28/135) 


47 


(63/135) 


15 


(20/135) 


^* 


71 


(17/24) 


0 


(0/24) ^ 


46 


(11/24) 


13 


(3/24) f--^ 


P 


70 


(14/20) 


„ 35 


(7/20) 


20 


(4/20) 


10 


,(2/20) 


e 



96 (74/77) 18 (14/77) 

8:^ (1,3^6/1,695) 37 (6^/1,695) 



77 (59/77) 

36 (603/1,695) 



8 (131/1.695) ' 



^Some respondmq orqanizations indicated compliance without identifying method of ct)mpliance. 
Therefore, there is no correspondence in such cases between the sums of individual methods 
of compliance and the* total number in compliance. 

American Association for Accreditation of Laboratory Aiiimal Care. 
^Number of responding'organizations that indicated ''other" as basis for compliance,^ 
^(Number in compliance/numben of respondents). 



Data in this category werernot collected in FY 1968 survey. 
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survey question (tables 10 and ll ) • This represents. a 16 percent decrease from 
the number reported in the FY 1968 survey. Th^ only increase in personnel was 
in^ the professional category; "DVM-labofatqry animal medicine" showed an 18 

. ■ f ■ . ■ '. . . 

percent increase during the 10-ye^r. per iod . ^he number of animal technicians 
employed appears tosishave stabilized; which is in keeping with the nearIy~^onstanif~ 
average daily inventory of animals (tables 5a and 5b). The percentage FTE of 

' ■ . . ' » . ' " '..15 ■ • ' • 

personnel employed varied from a low ''of 58 perce^nt^' f or "other doctorates" to a 
high of 85r percent for "animal technicians" and "specialized support" (table 11). 

Organizations that responded to the survey indicated both current and future 
needs (tables 12a and '12b). The respondents stated that the greatest needjs, 
in order of priority, were, for professional personnel, veterinarians trained 
in laboratory animal medicine, persons with other doctorates, and veterinarians 
trained in pathology and for other personnel, animal technicians, specialized- 
support personnel, and administrative personnel (table 12b). The prior'ity of 
personnel needs was si^ila-r among nonprofit biomedical research organizations, 
except for professional personnel, in which case there is a greater need for 
veterinarians trained in pathology than for persons with oth^r doctorates (table 
12a y. . ^ • ^ 

Comments and projections » ' * 

The committee was surprised by the extent of acknowledged noncompliance 

with the DHEW guidelines for care and use of laboratory animal facilities, es- 

■ * 

pecially aimong DHEW respondents. Obviously , this is a. matter of concern to most 

i _ ■ ^ , ■ . 

granting agencies in evaluating requests forNc&search funds. Perhaps the basis 
for this' noncompliance needs further evaluation. Unrealistic expectations, in- 
sufficientv funding, inadequate knowledge of the guidelines, or misinterpretation 



TABLE 10. Number of Full- and -Part-Time Personnel Employed by All Responding 
.Institutions and Organizations in Some Aspect of Laboratory Animal Care (FY 1978)- 



Category of "Personnel 



No, Employed 



FY 1968 



FY 1978 



Net Change 
No. ^ 



547 
208 
1,237 
1,992 

1,393 
.8,165 
1,831 
11,389 

13,381 



Professional 

DVM- labor a.tory animal 
medicine 

DVH-pathology 

'^^Other doctora^^es^ 

Subtotal 

Support 

Specialized^ 

Animal technicians 

Administrative personnel^ 

Subtotal 

Total personnel 

n ^ — ^—^ ^ 

Includes MD, DDS, PhD, and DVM with specialty training other than laboi^^tpry 
animal medicine ot pathology . 

^.Includes x-ray technicians, medical technicians, and operating-room personnel, 

c . . . . ' ' 

I>ncludes facility director (if not included in another category) , business 

manager, accountant, secretaries, etc. 



644 


+ 97 


+ 18 


214 


+ .6 • 


+ 3 


688 


-> 549 


-44 


1,546 , 


- 446 


-22 


1,324 


69 


- 5 


6,989 


' -1,176 


-14 


1,412 , 


- 419 


-23 


9,725 


-1,664 


-15 


11,271 


-2,110 


-16 
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TABLE 11. Relationship between Number and Full-Time Equivalent of Personnel 
Currently Employed by All Responding Organizations in Somte Aspect of Laboratory 
Animal Care (FY 1978^ ■ : 



No. 



FTE 



% FTE of^ 
Number 



Professional 

t 








DVM^laboratory animal 
medicine 


644 


397.4. 


*62 


DVM-pathology * 


214 


128.5 


' '60 


Other doctorates^ 


688 • \ 


401.2 


57 


Support 








Specialized^ 


1,324 


1,124.1 


85 


Animal technicians 


6,98*9 


5,950.1 ,) 


85 


Administrative personnel 


1,412 


1,055.7 


75 


Total personnel 


11,271 


9,d57.0 


,80 


^Includes MD,DDS, PhD, and DVM with 


specialty 


training other 


than laboratory 



animal medicine or pathology . 
^Includes x-fay technicians, medical technicians, and operating-room personnel, 

^Includes facility director (if not included in another category), business 
manager, accountant, secretaries, etc. 
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TABLE 12a. Personnel Needs (PTE) by Category and Type of Nonprofit Biomedical Research Organization in FY 1978 



"Schools 



Category 

of Personnel 



Medical Veterinary 



Universities 
and Colleges 



Other Health 
professional 



DVM- Laboratory Animal Medicine 

Currently , employed 74,6 8,7 

Unfilled needs 

Funded 11,3 2,0 

Not funded • 13,2 0.5 

Est. addl. need 1983 34.5 8.3 

DVM- Pathology 

Currently employed 2 0.4 4.5 

Unfilled needs ^ 

Funded ^ 2.9 

Not funded * 6.0 3.0 

Est. addl. need 1983 25.6 2,5 

Other doctorates 

Currently employed 15.5 1,3 

Unfilled needs 

Funded 1.0 

Not funded 1,0 2,0 

Est^ addl. need 1983 11.7 , 2.0 

Special support personnel 

Currently employed 131.8 2.7 

Unfilled needs 

Funded 17.9 1.0 

Not funded 14.6 2.5 

Est. addl. need 1983 74.5 11,5 

Animal technicians 

Currently employed 893.4 92.7 

Unfilled needs , 

Funded , ' 29.5 5.0 

Not funded ^5.0 7.0 

Est. addl. need 1983 2 42.8 . 57,0 

Administrative personnel 

Currently employed 180.9 19.7 

Unfilled needs 

Funded 12.0 

^ Not funded ' 12,2 * 6.0 

E:,t, addl. need 19H) i (^0.5 14.5 



22.6' 

3,2 
3.1 
18.2 

3.9 

2.9 
6.0 
12.7 

51.3 

1,8 
4.5 
19^4 

66.3 

3.5 
8,3 
41.5 

?72,5 

.21.2 
51.3 
200.3 

55.7 

2.8^ 

U)'.2 
33.7 



4,6 

0.1 

,0.8 
4.9 

1.5 



1.2 
0,4 

8,2 

1.1 
0.1 
' 5.3 

5.5 



7.2 

70. '7 

3,5 
.7.2 
43.0 

12.9' 

0.5 
0.5 
' 10.9 



Universities 
with Affiliated 
Professional 



63.1 

4,1 

9.0 
U.B 

14.4 

3.0 
4.6 
18.3 

15.3 

"^Q.l 
2.0 

10.1 

100.1 

' 4.0 
7.2 
63.9 

778.8 

17.8 
25.6 
230.4 

138.6 

8.1 
7.6 
55.3 



Hospitals 



Research 
Institutes 
and Laboratories 



12.9 

0.4 
3.0 
8.3 

0.6 

0.1 
1.0 
1.7 

36.1 

2.3 
2,0 
5,2 

56.0 

2.1 
22.9 

167.8 

5.0 
10.7 
67.9 

43.3 



6.2 , 
15.4 



^ 30.4 

3.0 
1.5 
13.1 

10.0 

2.4 
1.0 
12.3 

32.8 

7.0 
' 3.0 
9.3 

91.5 

3,4 
5.2 
35.6 

570.9 

53.7 
22.1 
128.3 

69.8 

' 3.2 
5.7 
28.3 



Total 



216.9 

24.1 

31.1 
122.1 

55.3 

11.3 
22.8 

73.5 

160.5 

13.3 
14.6 

63.0 

453.9 

29.8 
39.9 
257.1 

2,946.8 

141. 7 
190'. 9 
969.7 

520.9 

26.6 
48 . 4 
218.6 




TABLE 12b. Personnel Needs (FTE) by Category and Type of Organization in FY 1976 



Personnel 
by Category 



Nonprofit 



Commercial 



^Military 



PHEW 



Other Federal 
Organizations 



Total 



DVM-Laboratory Animal Medicine 
Currently employed 
Unfilled needs 
Funded 

Not funded " 
Est. addl. need 1963 

DVM- Pat ho logy 

Currently employed 
Unfilled needs 

Funded 

Not funded 
Est. addl. need 1963 

Other doctorates 
Currently employed 
Unfilled needs , 
Funded 
^ot funded 
Est. addl. need 1963 

Special support personnel 
Currently employed 
Unfilled needs 

Funded 

Not.' funded 
E&t. addl. need 1963 

Animal technicians 
Currently employed 
Unfilled needs 
Funded 
Not funded 
Eot. addl. need 1963 

Administrative personnel 
Currently employed 
Unfilled needs 

Funded 

Not funded 
Eat. addl. rjeod l^xn 



256.6 

29.7 
36.2 
153.4 

62.9 

13.6 
30.0 
65.7 

246.6 

16.9 
21.7 
90.5 

513.1 

36.6' 
55.6 
291.6 

3,559.6 

166.5 
242.4 
1,194.3 

664.5 

33.2 
55.1 
266.9 



70.7 

6.6 
5.9 
40.6 ' 

36.7 

13.9 
4.8 

36.3 

132.4 

12.2 
13.0 
72.6 

392.4 

19.0 
19.5 
240.9 

1,483.5 

49.5 
36.3 
465.5 

.279.2 

e.o 

l^.B 

12 3.1 



36.4 
2.2 
5.0 

14.9 

1.0 
1.1 
4.1 

16.3 

3.0 

l.l 
6.1 

127.6 

7.0 
9.0 
16.6 

227^7 

15.0 
2.5 
19.5 

41.9 

2.0 
3.0 
14.1 



12.5 
4.0 
4.5 

11.6 



6.6 
0.5 
4 



y 



0.6 



29.1 

7.0 
2.0 
4.1 

296.1 
74.0 
95.1 

17.6 
2.0 
5.0 



19.2 

0.6^ 
5.5 
15.4 

0.2 

1.0 
0.3 
1.3 

5.3 



0.3 
4,0 

61.7 

5.0 
6.0 
37.0 

361.0 

V 

14.0 
14.5 

130.0 

52.5 

3.0 
2.0 
20.0 



397.4 

43.1 
49.6 
219.1 

126.5 

36.5 
36.7 
, 131.4 

401.2 

32.1 
36.1 
173.2 

1,124.1 

74.6 
92.3 
592.4 

5,950.1 

321.0 
295.7 
1,904.4 

1,055.7 

46.2 
73.9 
429.1 
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of the questionnaire may explain the apparent high level of noncompliance by 
some types of organizations* 

Xi: is surprising that: there has not been a greater incriease, during the - 
last decade, in the number of nonprofit organizations achieving peer evaluation 
of compliance/ i.e./ accreditation by the American Association for Accreditation 
of Laboratory Animal Care. Whatever the reasons / it is clear that the relatively 
high number of organizations (over 370) planning to apply for accreditation 
at the time of the FY 1968 survey did not, or could not, achieve that status 
by FY 1978* It is also interesting that 603 organizations reported that they 
had achieved AAAIiAC accreditation, whereas AAALAC records indicate that only 
378 organizations were accredited at the time of the FY 1978 survey* Reasons 
for this discrepancy are not known. 

Personnel changes during- the last decade reflect, primarily, an emphasis 
on quality care — i.e., an increase in veterinarians trained in laboratory , 
animal medicine. This trend is expected to continue at least through the next 
decade. The greatest need appears to be for veterinarians trained in laboratory 
animal medicine. The respoitdents indicated substantial' needs in all personnel 
categories, even though there has been an apparent decrease in the number em- 
ployed during the last decade. The relationship between the number and FTE of 
personnel currently employed suggests substantial involvement in activities 
other than service, especially for professional personnel. It is assumed that 
the remaining percentage of effort for professional personnel is spent in 'teachin 
and research activities, whereas for support personnel it is most likely devoted 
to research activities. However, it does emphasize that the total personnel 
needs are in excess of those FTE required only for animal care activities. 
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FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 

CURRENT STATUS 

Nonprofit biomedical research organizations reported having a total of 
approximately 10 million net square* feet of laboratory animal facility space 
in use or under construction in FY 1978 (table 13). This represents an increase 
of approximately 2.5 million nsf over the space reported in the Fy 1968 survey. 

There has been a substantial increase (105 percent) in the median nsf of 
laboratory animal facility space, conpared with a modest increase (27 percent) 
in total nsf in nonprofit biomedical research organizations (table 13). There 
appears to have been a decrease dn the existence of centralized facilities in 
the last decade (table 14). These changes may reflect reorganization by cate- 
gory, actual changes in which organizations responded to the surveys, or the 
committee's decision to use data only from organizations with annual research 
budgets of at least $5,000. 

, Animal facility space use is devoted primarily to biomedical research ac- 
tivities; the median was approximately 70 percent (table 15). This is similar 
to that reported in FY 1968. There appeared to be a positive relationship be- 
tween the percentage of space and the percentage of animals, by use, in all 
respondent categories. However, only a small amount of space was attributed 
to use for breeding purposes, even though substantial numbers of animals were 
acquired from own breeding programs (table 7a). It was not possible to determir 
whether this was a" relative or absolute discrepancy in assessment of space 
use. 
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TABLE 13. Met S<5uare Feet of Laboratory Animal Facility Space in Us^or Under Construction in Nonprofit 
Biomedical Research Organizations (FY 1968 and FY 1978) 



Type of. 
Organization 



Median Net Square Feet 



Net 



Total Net Sg^uare Feet 



FY 1968 



FY 1978 



Change , % FY 1968 



FY 1978 



Net 
Change y % 



Schools 

Medical 

Veterinary 

Universities 
and colleges 

y, Other health 
professional 

Universities with 

affiliated 

professional 

Hospitals 

Research 

institutes 

and laboratories 

Total 



19,200 (55) 

16vl00 (10) 

1,200 (255) 

1,90.0 (89) 

32,600 (22) 

2,300. (138) 

4,400 (93) 

2,500 (662) 



22,000 (69) 15 

32,934 (9) -flOS 

2,034 (147) + 70 

2,205 (42) f 16 

17,700 (74) - 46 

3^737 (64) -f 62 

4,541 (76) 3 

5,126 (481) -^105 



1,465,804 (55) 
429,174 (10) 



2,133,720 (69) 
398,933 (9) 



1, 742^694 (255) 1,109,203 (147) 
621,631 (89) ■ 142,324 (42) 



1,594,176 (22) 
597,810 (138) 

1,147,465 (93) 



3,231,712 (74) 
306,656 (64) 

2,308,997 (76) 



+ 46 

- 7 

- 36 

- 77 

+103 

- 49 

•flOl 



7,598,754 (662) 9,631,545 (481) + 27 

/ 



^These values were secured from the unpublished rcsultb* of the FY 1968 survey, and are rounded off to the 
nearest 100. 

^Numbers in parentheses are the number of reportincj orqanizations • 
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Table 14, Percentage of Nonprofit Biomedical Research Organizations with 
Animal Facility Housed in a Single Location in FY 1968 and FY 1978 



Type of 
Organization 



Organizations 



FY 1968 



FY 1978 



Schools 
Medical 

• Veterinary 

Universities and colleges 

Other health professional 

Universities with 
\ affiliated professional 

Hospitals 

Research institutes 
And laboratories 

Total 



36 (20/55) 

9 (1/11) 

44 (114/262) 

68 (63/92) 

9 (2/22)' 

72 (107/148) 

63 (59/93) 

54 (366/683) 



32 (22/69) 

0 (0/10) « 

36 (54/148) 

88 (37/42) 

16 (12/76) 

78 (50/64) 

79 (53/67) 
48 (228/476) 



a 



Numbers in parentheses = numbers of organizations reporting $inqle physical 
location/total numbers of respondents. 
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TABI^ 15. Percentage Use of Animal Facility Space by Purpose and Type of Nonprofit Biomedical Research 
Organization in FY 1978 . [ , . 



Type of 
Organization 



Biomedical Research^ % 
Space Animals 



Teaching ^ % 



Breeding ^ % 



Diag. & Testing , % 



Space 



Animals- 



Space 



Animals 



Space 



Animals 



4^ 

CD 



Schools 
• Medical 

Veterinary 

Universities 
and colleges 

Other health 
professional 

Universities 
with affiliated 
professional 

Hospitals 



80 



(66/67) 
60 

(9/9) 



50 

(141/144) 

69 

(40/42) 



70 

(69/72) 
90 

(62/64) 



84 

(65/66) 
54 

(9/9) 



5 

.(^61/67) 
30 

(8/9) 



S3 ^ 30 

(141/144) (133/144) 



70 

(38/40) 



70 

(69/73) 
92 

(59/61)' 



20 

(31/42) 



15 

(66/72) 
1 

(32/64) 



40 

(8/9) 



28 

(134/144) 
15 

(31/40) 



10 * 

(66/73) ' 

1 

(31/61) 



1 

0 

(4/9) 



(40/144) 
0 

(10/42) 



0 

(29/72) • 
0 

(12/64) 



0 

(4/9) 



0 

(38/144) 

0 

(8/40) 



(30/73) 
0 

(11/61) 



1 

(38/67). 



(6/9) 



(24/144) 
0 

(5/42) 



0 

(28/72) 
0 

(10/64) 



0 



(6/9) 

(23/144) 
0 

(3/48) 



0 

(28/73) 
0 

(9/61) 



Research 

institutes 

and laboratories; 

Total 



95 98 
(73/77) , (72/77) 



70 

(463/475) 



75 

(456/470) 



0 , 
(8/77) 

10 

(3'52/475) 



0 

(15/77) 
10 

(349/470) 



0 

(19/77) 
0 

(153/475) 



0 

(18/77) 
0 

(149/470) 



/ (12/77) 
0 

(125/475) 



0 

(9/77) 
0 

(102/470) 



a 



50th percentile, ^ 

(Number of organizations reporting some use/total number of respondents.) 



Approximately 16 percent of all nonprofit biomedica*! research organiza- 
tions reported a need to replace some animal facildty space now in use (table 
16), 38 percent^reported a need for remodeling to protect the integrity pf 
space now in use, andM7 percent reported a current need for additional space^ 

There was considerable variation in remodeling cost estimates, suggesting 

♦ 

a range of improvement needs from minor efforts, such as painting, to major 



renovation. The greatest needs for replacement ir- remodeling, and additional 
space were for class A animal rooms (table 17). Other substantial needs in- 
eluded containment for research involving biohazardous agents, space related 
to quality of animal care (i.e., service areas), and spaci^ for ancillary pro- 
fessional services. 

Approximately $350 million is required to meet current needs for space 
replacement, remodeling, and additions (table 18). Another $407 million 
(ufeing FY 19 78 estimated construction costs) will be required to meet spa<ie 
needs pro jected' for FY 1988. Replacement, remodeling, and construction costs, 
were estimated by using nsf costs of Federal Government construction projects 
initiated during 1972-1979 as a guide (National Cancer Institute, Construction 
Data , 1972-1979 , Research Facilities Branch, Division of Cancex Research Re-^ 
sources and Centers; Future Funding Needs for the Improvement of 'Animal Facil - 
ities , September 18, 1978 , National Cancer Institute, Research Facilities 
Branch, Division of Cancer Research Resources ^d Centers). Although there • 
may be some variation in such costs within a region of the continental Un^ed 
States', there do not appear to be significant variations between regions. 
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These cost estimates are:> 



Cost/nsf/ $ 



New ' 

Type of Animal Space Cons.truction Remodeling ^ 

Class 200 -50 

' Class ^ 100^ 35 " 

Class C^ ' 50 , , ' . 25 

Class ' 250 50 

Animal service areas ^ 100 50 
Ancillary professional 

services/* , 250 75 



^ Completely enclosed animal rooms with environmental controls. 

z? ^ 

Combination indoor-outdoor housing and- restricted exercise areas, ^ 

such as kennels with runs and indoor-outdoor primate facilities (includes 

^ both indoor and outdobr,^ space ) . ' 
* I- ■ 

■ . 

Shelters with no environmental controls (e.g., barns, open sheds, etc.). 

Biphazard containment for microbiologic agent, radioisotope agent, 
chemical/toxic agent, or -quarantine for newly received animals. 

e ' y . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' - 

Cage ^washing and sterilization, receipt and processing, storage, 
office space, and incinerator or protected area for refuse. 

f • ■ ^ 

X-ray facilities; diagnostic laboratory, necropsy, and surgery. * 

^ Remodeling, estimates approximated the 50th percentile figure quoted 
by respondents* It is obvious that this figure represents a wide 
r^ange from minimal painting to complete renovation of facilities. 



The costs are substantial, but .the estimated needs projected in the FY 1968 
survey proved to be reasonably accurate (table 19), with respect to what was 
needed in FY 1968, what was built in the ikst decade, and what was needed 
in FY 1978. 



^ 5b 
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TABLE 16, Percentage of Nonprofit Biomedical Research Organizations with Animal Facility 
Space Needs (FY 1978) , , 



Typ^ of 
Organisation 



Some Current Space Needs 



Replacement ' 



Remodeling 



Need Some Additiona*l 
Space Now ' 



Schools 

Medical 

Veterinary 

Universities 
and colleges 

Other health 
professional 

Universities 
with affiliated 
professional 

Hospitals 

Researcfi 
institutes and 
laboratories 

Total 



7 

50 

15 



22 
6 

13 
16 



49 

70 

37 
24 

53 
19 

38 

38 



62 
80 

47 

36 

58 
30 

39 
47 
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TABLE 17, Types of Ahimal F/acility Space Needs in Nonprofit Biomedical Research Organization 
(FYv 1978) ' ' ' "' 



a ' 

Type, of Space 


Needs 
Replacement, % 


Needs 
Remodeling, % 


Additional 
Current Needs, % 


^ b 
Class A 


1^ 


0 

31 


3o 


Class B^ * / 


2 


7 


9 


Class C^ 


2 




8 


Class 








Microbiologic agent | 




2 


15 


Radioisotope agent 


1 y • 1 


1 


10 


Chemical/toxic agent 


.1 


1 


10 


Quarantine for newly 
received cmimals 


1 


4 


17 


/ 

Animal service areas'* 


4 


16 


26 


Ancillary professional 
services^ 


* 

' 2 


7 


17 


^Same as footnote for question 14 , page 13 of 


Survey questionnaire 


(See appendix) . 



Completely enclosed animal rooms with environmental controls. 

• - ■ . 

Combination indoor-outdoor housing and restricted exercise areas, such as kennels with 

runs , ^indoor-outdoor primate facility (includes both indoor and outdoor space). 
Shelters with no 'environmental controls (e.g., barns, open sheds, etc.). *. 
Biohazard containment. ' 

Cage washing and sterilization, receipt and processing, storage, office space, and 
incinerator or protected area; for refuse. 

X-ray facilities, diagnostic laboratory, necropsy,, and surgery. 
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TABLE 18. Total Net Square Feet of Animal Facility Space 
of Nonprofit Biomedical Research Organization in FY 1978 



in Use^ Needs Replacement or Remodeling; Current and Future Additional Needs by Type 



Current Status of 
Animal Facility Space 

In Use--FY 1978 



In Use — needs replacement 
Net square feet ' 
% of Gurrent^pace 
Est. replacement cost, 

In ^e — needs remodeling 
Net square feet 
\ of current space 
Est. remodeling costs, ^ 

Current addl. needs 
Net square 'feet 
% of Current space 
Est. cpnstruction costs, ^ 

Total cost to *mcet current 
needs {^) 

Addl needs--FY 1988 
Nft square feet 
Est. construction coats, ^ 



Schools 



Medical Veterinary 



2,133,720 398,933 1,109,203 



74,075 11,988 
3 3 
13,561,650 ; 1,664,750 



201,025 
9 



43,973 
11 



9,684,920 2,262,755 



416,016 
19 



71,970 
18 



72,855,800 13,638,500 



9,130,200 



160,069 
14 

7,513,005 



237,853 
21 

38,313,850 



Universities Research 
Universities Other Health with Affiliated Institutes 
and Colleges Professional Professional Hospitals and La^ratories 




21,736 
15 

1,004^,200 



28,178 
20 

5,467, 300 



745,073 124,550 276,194 96,750 

121,338,000 20, 975; 000 50,102,400 18,394,350 



3,231,712 



77,051 
2 

13,017,750 



4 34,567 
13 

18,884,355 



4^2,111 
13 ^ 
74,637,500 



96,102,370 17,566,005 54,957,055 7,113,500 106,539,605 



742,397 
128,250,050 



306,656 2,308,997 



25,145 
8 

3,329,000 



34,860 
11 

1,609,725 



65,140 
21 



28,382 
1 

4,516,750 



123,360 
5 

5,692,760 



216,031 
9 



11,563,250 36,942,800 



16,501,975 47,152,310 



68,991 361,512 
12,985,450 54,525,500 



Total 



9,631,545 



. 267,807 

' 3 

45,862,100 



l,0i9,590 
11 

46,651,720 



1,447,299 
15 

253,419,000 . 



345,932,820 



2,415,467 
406,570,7:^0 



. V 
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TABLE la Additional Animal Space Needed in FY 1968, Change Between FY 1968 and FY 1978 

in Space Used, and Additional Animal Space Needed in FY 1978 in Nonprofit 

Biomedical Research Organizations ^_ [ ] : 



Type of 

Organization ^ 

Schools 

Medical 

Veterinary 

Universities 
and colleges 

Other health 
professional 

Universities with 
affiliated professional 

Hospitals 

Research 

institutes 

and laboratories 

Total 



Median Net Square Feet^ 



Additional 
Needs Reported 
in FY 1968 



9,800 (42) 

^ (8)^ 

1,700 (161) 

1,800 (65) 

27,300 (20) 

2,000 (62) 

2,500 (46) 

2,200 (404) 



Change in 
10-Yr Period 
(from FY 1968-1978) 



Additional 
Needs Remaining 
in FY 1978^^ 



^-2,800 (69) 

+ 834 (147) 

305 (42) 

-9,600 (74) ' 
+1,737 (64) 

+2,041 (76) 
+2,926 (472) 



a, 



5,500 (43) 

7,250 (8) 

1,250 (69) 

2,000 (15) 

4,000 (43) 

1,200 (19) 

3,016 (30) 

2,521 (227) 



Numbers in parentheses are numbers of responding organizations. 

Median additional net square feet for 1978 Tnay be overestimated, because it is 
unJcnown whether no response means ?ero need or only incomplete answer. 

'NunJber of cases too small for median to be relifi±)le.' 
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Nonprofit biomedical research' or'ganizations rieported a current need of 
$43 million for equipment renovation, replacement^ or additions (table 20).. 
Seventy-two percent of ^11. respondents reported the availability of cage and 
rack washing machines, up from 53 perqent in the FY 1968 survey. However^ 
approximately $7.5 million is still required to meet current needs. The avail- 
ability of surgical equipment has remained almost the same (68 percent in FY 
1968 and 76 percent in FY 1978), as has the availability of x-ray equipment 
(39 percent in FY 1968 and 40 percent in FY 1978). The additional needs for 
x-ray equipment, approximately $3.9 million in estimated cost, appear to reflect 
needs for both diagnostic^ radiology and experimental irradiation equipment." 
Approximately 55 percent reported the availability of diagnostic equipment 
(compared with, 42 percent in FY 1968). Biohazard control equipment needs were 
estimated at $8.9 million. 

COMMENTS AND PROJECTIONS 

Approximately 10 million nsf of animal facility space, with an estimatcid 
replacement value of $1.4 billion, is in use at nonprofit biomedical research 
organizations. However, these organizations reported a current need of $350 
million for replacement, remodeling, and addition of space. In general, these 
needg appear to be based on the requii^emiants for containment of hazardous 
agents or for inprovement in. the quality of animal care. Approximately $43 
million is required for renovation, replacement, or addition of equipment. 
It is surmised that the failure to acquire space and equipment may have been 
a factor in some organizations* reports of inability to con^ly with the DHF.W 
guidelxnes for animal care. If that is true, it emphasizes the crucial ne€id 
for the replacement, remodeling, construction, and equipping of laboratory 
arrimal facility space., v , 



T ABLE 20. Est 1 ma ted C^Zls for Current Equipment: Repair, Replacement, or Ad<litional Purchase by 

Schools 



Type of Nonprofit BiomedicaX Research Organization 



ERIC 



Equipwant Categories 



Surgical equipment 

Hiuaber organizations available 
Needed 

Number of organizations ' 
Total cost ($) 

X-ray equipment 

Number organizations available 
Heeded 

Number of organizations 

Total coot ($) 

OiagnO&tic lab equipfnent 

Number organizations available 
Needed 

Number of organizations 
Total cost ($) 

Biohazard control equipment 

Number organizations available 
Needed 

Number of organizations 
Total cost ($) 

rages 

Number organization's available 
N<^ tided 

Number of organization*! 
Total cost (^) 

Emergency power equipment 

Number organizations available 
Nc«d«-d 

Numb<»r of organizations 

TOtfjl cost ($) 

Othci* animal-related ef^ulpment 
NUmb<>r organ izat lona available 

Numl^oi; of organir^it ion*j 
Totai OHX ($} 

Totdl iwjui^^frit n<**»d'» 
Tor ,ii ' <,sr ($) 



Medical 



Machine cage and rack washing 
Number organizations available 
Needed 

Number o€ organizations 
Total cost ($) * 



67 



14 

1,354,270 

61 
30 

361,421 

42 
29 

1,351,100 

57 
38 

445,395 
46 

^,348,000 
66 

2,782,425 

le 

I ,152,500 

44 

29 

7B j,000 
61 

l(),57fi,ll 1 



Veterinary 



Universities 
and Colleges' 



4 

327,000 



5 

'95,500 



151,000 



205,000 



4(>0,0fj0 



458,500 



J 

152,000 



n 2,000 
2^ 19()/0()0 



B3 
79 

1,790,298 

101 
49 

312,6 50 

2H 
15 

144,700 

54 

37 

544 , '>50 

4B 
46 

l,')84,»0a 
130 

2,072,485 

47 

\ i 

id 

110 

H,o;^,M ) 



other Health 
Professional 



Universities 
with Affiliated 
professional 



Research 
Institutes 
Hospitals and laboratories 



Total 



31 

16 

225,050 

33 
14 

144,500 

17 

6 

40,000 

21 
10 

124,000 

17 
10 

124,500 



38 



23 

302,000 

16 
M 

07,200 

20 
14 

J4.\0')0 



l,20H,/">0 



62 

50 

2,155,400 

63 

37 

634,700 

39 
24 

819,500 

50 
35 

579,857 

42 
49 

2,697,500 

73 

55 

- 2,413,466 
)4 



450,700 

4] 

41 

1,007,700 
67 

10, 75B, H2 ) 



47 

23 

381,486 

51 
21 

298,942 

35 
15 

899,500 

42 
14 

191,700 

19 
12 

)79,600 

60 
23 

641, )28 
33 



118,000 
15 

no, 715 
)9 

5, 241, 271 



51 

31 

1,281,595 

55 
18 

92,300 

24 

15 

497, 000 

36 
20 

247,000 

37 
17 

1,528,200 

71 
33 

1,396,200 

40 

16 

1,7 20,250 

45 

29 

590,200 
46 

7, J52,7/15. 



350 
237 

7V515,099 

370 
174 

1,940,213 

192 
108 

3,911,800 

267 
156 

2,337,902 

^194 

187 

8,931,600 

445 

286 

10,066,404 

210 
107 

4,406,750 

243 

198 

4,29^, 965 



1 



362 

4), 404, 733 



NumlH*r (Kgani zat iorr^ avaitablo 

1 



number of org.mizat lofis in whuh t f im<'nt ,» av.i i Jfiiil*^* 



The lack of an increase in the existence of centralized facilities in the 
last decade is not surprising, inasmuch as the available construction funds 
during this period appeared to permit only slight expansion. In general, it 
appears tihat respondents with smaller numbers of animals and narrower research 
goals had a greater tendency toward centralization — i.e. , other health pro- 

4 

fessional schools, hospitals, and^research institutes and laboratories. This 
suggests that decisions on centralization of space were formerly based on size 
or investigator preference, instead of operational efficiency. 

The committee believes that biohazard containment space and , equipment 
needs reflect changes in research activities, as well as an awareness in the 
biomedical research community of the need to contain hazardous agents. It is 
recognized that not all organizations are engaged in research with hazardous 
agents, but the substantial needs reported suggest that there should be priority 
funding for fulfilling these needs. 

The increase in the availability of diagnostic laboratory equipment and the 
current needs reflect an awareness of the inportance of diagnostic laboratory 
support as an aid in providing high-quality animal care and increasing the reli- 
ability of research data, especially in long-term studies. 

Most of the respondents reported availability of cages. It is assumed 
that the majority of estimated funds needed in this category are for replace- 
ment. It is further assumed that this will be a continuing cost, as opposed 
to a one-time expenditure, although at a lower annual rate. However, increased 
cag^ size requirements may result in a need for replacement of small with 
larger cages for some species. 

- I 



COSTS OF ANIMAL CAKE 

CURRENT STATUS 

Nonprofit biomedical research organizations reported expenditures of ap- 
proximately $2.2 billion for biomedical research in FY 1978 (table 21). This 
represents a substantial increase (28 percent), when corrected for inflation, 
over expenditures reported in FY 1968. Approximately $800 million (a 1 percent 
increase over adjusted FV 1968) of this amount was for research projects involving 
the use of some laboratory animals, of which approximately $571 million (a 7 
|)erceiit increase over adjusted FY 196^) was furnished by grants and contracts 
from the HXH. 

Approximately 3 5 percent of the total biomedical research budget is for 

research projects involving the use of laboratory animals (table 22). Most 

responrients in this category were in the range 28-43 percent (for veterinary 

*> 

schools, the figure was 88 percent). This is an apparent dtecr;ease from the 44 
pe:roen;t reported in f/'^968; the decrease suggests that other aspects of research 
are increasing in cost at a slightly greater rate than animal care. in fact, 
tf;t<il animal c^ire costs reported for FY 1978 were only 1 percent liigher than 
tliose' f or FY 1968 (table 2J); in spite of this lack of overall change in animal 
care costs, there were substantial changes among categories. Universities and 
colleges, other health professional schools, and hospitals respondents showed 
substantial decreases, whereas most of the others reported modest increases. 
The ijubstantial moreases for veterinary schools and universities with affiliated 
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TABLE 21* Biomedical Research Expenditures by Survey Respondents in 
FY 1968 and FY 1978 (in' thousands of dollars) ^ 



FY 1968 

FY 1968 adjusted 
to FY 1978 
purchasing power" 

FY 1978 

Net change 

Amount 

% 



NIH Support of 

All Biomedical ^ Research Expenditures Research Expenditures 
Research Involving Laboratory Involving Laboratory 
Expenditures Animals Animals 



920,418 

1,776,869 
2,268,818 

. 491,949 

+28 



407,935 



X 



787,519 
797,095 

9,576 

h 



276,261 * 

533,322 
570,669 

37,337 
+7 



FY 1968 amount ^ adjustment to CPI, 1978 (Office of Consuiner Price Index, 
Bureau'of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Commerce) 



0.518 
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TABLE 22. f^ercentage of Total Nonprofit Biomedic^al Research Budget for Projects 
involving Soroe Use of Animals, and Percentage of^Animal Projects Funded by NIH (FY 1978) 



Type of 
■ OrganizatioD 



Nonprofit 
Biomedical Research 
Budget^, in $10003 



% of Budget 
Using Animals 



% of Budget 
Funded by NIH 



Schools- 7"*^ H 

Medical 

Veterinary 

Universities 
and colleges 

Other health 
professional 

Universities with 
affiliated professional 

Hospitals 

Research instj^<;utes 
and laboratories 

Total 




781,661' (69) 

18,390 (10) 

Ta (149) 

24,075 (42) 

910,200 (76) 

104,396 (65) 

265,772 (78) 

2,2^8,810 (489)' 



37 
88^ 

37 

28 

29 • 
43 

43 

35 



81 
43 

61 

62 

75 
62 

53 
72 



Direct plus ;Lndirect costs. * 
Numbers in parentheses are numbers of respondents xn category. 
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TABLE 2 3, Animal 


Care Costs^ by Type of 


Nonprofit Biomedical Research Organization 












** 




Schools 














•« 

Medical 


Veterinary 


Universities 
and Colleges 


Other Health 
Professional ^ 


with Affiliated 
Professional 


Hospitals 


Research 
institutes 
and Laboratories 


e 

Total 


Median— FY 1968 , 


$ 149^700 


b 


5,400 


12,600 


221,600 


22,500 


48,800 


19,100 


Adjusted to 1978 


by CPI , $^ 288,996 




10,425 


24,324 


427,799 


43,436 


94,208 


36,873 


Median — FY 1978 , 


$ 390,000 


215,021 


19,145 


28,000 


190,546 


56,347 


" 71,812 


58,163 


Net change 

$ 
% 


101,004 
35 




8,7-20 
84 


3,676 
15 


. -237,253 ' 
-55 


^2,911 
30 


-22,396 
-24 


21,290 
' 58 


Total — 1968 , $ 


12,295,000 


440,500 


9,440,800 


5,269,300 


8,361,400 


4,954,200 


9,364,400 


50,125,600 


Adjusted to 1978 


by CPI , $ 23,735,521 


849,421 


18,*225,482 ^ 


10,172,393 


16,141,698 


9,564,093 


18,077,992 


, 96,767,567 


Totalr-FV 1978 , 


$ 31^642,000 


2; 233, 000 


8,782,000 


1,725,000 


26,085,000 


6,138,000 


21,110,000 


97,715,000 


Net change 
$ 


7,906,479 


1,383,579 
163 


-9,443,482 

-52 


' -8,447,393 . 

-83 


■ 9,943,302 
62 


-3,426,093 
-36 


3,032,008 
17 


947,433 
1 



^ Costs Include those for personnel; supplies, animal purchases, and equipment. 
Too few cases for computation to be meaningful . 

1968 rnedian ^ adjustment to CPI, 1978 (U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Consumer Price, Index) 
0.518 : ■ ' , 
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professional schools are believed to be relative; they probably reflect some 
change in categorization between the FY 1968 and FY 1978 surveys. 

The distribution of animal care costs by budget item is shown in table 24# 
In general/ personnel costs accounted for 58 percent of the total cost of , animal 

care — a slight increase from the 52 percent reported in FY 1968. There did not 

•I ' . ■ 

appear to be any substantial variation in percentage of budget it^ems between 
\gart^gories of' respondents. 

Total animal care costs are' recovered, in part, by the assessment of user 
faes, including per d^iem changes. However, there seems to be extreme variation 
in how these charges are determined and in whether they accurately reflect the 
cost of services. Only 56 percent of all biomedical research organizations 
recover 50 percent or more of their total animal care cbsts from user fees-- 
a decrease from 70 percent in FY 1968. (table 25). 

Median per diem rates for selected species of laboratory animals, by 
category of respondents, are shown in table 26.' There is marked variation 
in the rates, suggesting that they are not intended to recover the total or 
even the same costs or that the bases for cost-accounting procedures are 
different. Variatiorts in cost did not .^appear to exist in different geographic 
- locations in the country. This is further emphasized by the wide range of per 
dieih rates used by all responding organizations (table 27). Th^ere appeared 
to be little or no relationship betwee^n per diejn rates and the percentage of 
^ cost recovery (table 28). It could not be determined whether this reflected 
operational efficiency (i.e., the pressure to recover costs increased effi- 
ciency) or inadequate cos-t-aocpunting. Other factors affecting efficiency in- 
clude centralization of space and management. Although approximately 61 per- 
cent of the bi'omedical research organizations now have centralized management 
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TABLE 24. Total Animal Care Costs (in Thousands of Dollars) and Percentages by Budget Item and Type of Nonpr ofit Biomedical ^Research Organization in FY 197l8 

Schools ' 



Universities 
and 



Other Health 



Universities 
with 
Affiliated 



Research 
Institutes 
and 



Budget Item 


^4edicaI 


\ 


Veterinary 


\ 


Colleges 


\ 


Pro feesional 




Pro fessioiial 


\ 


Hospitals 


% 


Laboratories 


% 


Total 


\ 


Personnel 
































Professional 


3,018 


10 


197 


10 


764 " 


11 


240 


14 


2,371 


.9 


458 


'■^ 


1,642 


11 


8,690 


10 


Specialized support 


1,525 


5 


/ 72 


4 


627 


9 


43 


3 


1,242 


5 


327 


1 


1 , 048 


7 


884 


6 


Animal technicians 


9,525 


32 


696 


34 


2,571 


36 


574 


34 


8,332 


33 


2,003 


41 


4,909 


34 


28,610 


34 


Administrative 


. 2,143 


7 


176 


9 


467 


7 


110 


6 


2,421 


9 


' 256 


5 


722 


5 


6,295 


7 


Subtotal^ 


16,207 


53 


1,143 


sr 


4,428 


62 


964 , , 


57 


14,713 


58 


3,050 


62 


8,538 


59 


49,043 


58 



(FY'68) 



Supplies 





Food 


1,846 


6 


^284 


14 


725 


10 


104 




Bedding 


641 


2 




4 


237 


3 


39 




Otiiher 


1,868 


6 


71 


4 


268 


4 


143 




d 

Subtotal 


4,531 


15 


430 - 


21 


1,289 


18 


■ 297 




Services 


1,193. 


4 


67 


3 


170 


2 


28 




Animal purchases 


5,896 


20 


256 


13 


763 


11 


221 




Cages C equip«nent 


1,678 


6 


124 


6 


477' 


7 


185 




Total direct costs 


29,505 




2,020 




7,127 




1,695 



6 


1,594 


6 


298 


6 


887 


6 


5,738 


7 




2 


.653 


3 


128 


3 


238 


2 


2,011 


2 




8 


1,232 


5 


174 


4 


798 


6 


4,554 


5 




18 


3,741 


15 


760 


> 16 


2 ,,829 


20 


13,877 


16 




2 


- 758 


3 


118 


.2' 


485 


3 


2,819 


3 


'(20.6) 


13 


, 4,0?3 


16 


658 


13 


1,642 


11 


13,459 


16 


(16,9) 


11 


2,330 


9 


295 , 


6 


894 


6 


5,983 


7 


(6.7) 




25,565 




4,881 




14,388 




85,181 







^Subtotals are not the sums of the costs of budget items because.some of budget'items were rounded off in the computer; r'ounding was not done in the 
case of sums, i.e., total direct costs for eiich organization. 



TABLE 25. Median Percentile of Animal Care Costs Derived From User Fees for FY 1968 
and FY 1978 by Types of Nonprofit Biomedical Research Organizations - - 



Type of 
Organization 



Percentile for 1968 

10th 50th (Median)/^ 90th 



Percentile for 1978 
10th 50th (Median)^ 90th 



Schools 

Medical 

Veterinary 

Universities and 
colleges 

Other health 
professional 

Universities with 

affiliated 

professional 

Hospitals 

Research institutes 
and laboratories 

Total 



30 

b 



10 

20.6 

7.9 

20 

3.9 
15 



75 

b 



60 
67 

60 
75 

79.5 
70 



100 

b 



100 
100 

90.. 9 
100 

100 
100 



22 
9 

* 5 

^ 2 

15 
9 

15 
.14 



70 
48 

49 

15 

56 
50 

61 

56 



100 
78 

100 

100 

94 

100 

100 
100 



^Report of FY 1968 survey listed means. Medians were computed in FY 1968 survey, but 
not included in report. The data in this column were derived from the unpublished 
results of the FY 1968 survey. ^ 

^Numbers are so small that percentiles are not meaningful. 
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T^B^^^Median P«r Die™ R.tes (DoUaro) for Selected Species of A.i.«ls by Typ. of Erfclosure and Type of Nonprofit Biomedical Research Organization 







Medical 




Mice - indivxdujil 


0 


.040 




.M^c« grou^ 


0 


.080 




Rats ^ individual 


0 


Q84 




Rats — group 


0 


115 




fiajnstor^ - individual 


0 


080 




Mama hers group 


0. 


095 




Guinea piga - individual 


0. 


210 




Guinea pigs group 


0. 


247 


a\ 


Dogs (random source) indiv. 


1. 


450 




Dogs (random source) group. 


1. 


050 . 




Cats (random source) indiv. 


0. 


850 




Cats (random source) group 







Schools 



Universities Oi:her Health 
Veterinary and Colleges Professional 

0.030 
0.060 
0.050 
O.120 
1.100 
0.700 



Universities 
with Affiliated 

__Pro f o s s i o n a 1 



Hcspitals 



Research Total - All Organization* 

Institutes _ i Percentile 

and Laboratories 



10th 



50th 



90th 



0.030 


0.040 


0.040 


0.038 


0.030 


0.016 


0.039' 


0.090 


0. 125 




0.180 




0. 300 




r\ ion 


0 .445 


0.070 


0.060 


0.090 1 


0.100 


0.100 


0. 040 


0.084 


0.170 


0. 093 








0.400 


0.036 


,0.125 


0.545 


0.075 


O.ISO 


0.090 


0.130 


0.091 


0.041 


0.080 


0.188 






O.IBO 






0.041 


0.150 


Q.450 


0-150 


O.l'-jf) 


0.200 


0.177 


0.170 


0.100 


0.190 


0.330 






0.190 






o.ioo 


0.247 


0.949, 


1.470 


1.600 


1. lOO 


1.750 


2.000 


0.654 


1.485 


2.500 






1.780 






0.775 


1.810 


3.491 


0.800 


0.720 


0.770 


0.975 


1.440 


0.410 


0.850 


1.600 




^^■j . ^ — 


1.000. 






0.455 


0.905 


2.145 






f 
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TABLE 27. Range and Percentile Distribution of Per Diem Charges (Dollars) for 

Animal Care by Species in All Responding Organizations (FY 1978) 

Response Range Percentile _^ 

Species^ [ No^^ Low ' High ' lOth 50th 90th 



Rodents 



Mice-individual 


168 


0. 


002 


0. 


500 


0 . 


016 


0 . 


039 


0. 


090 




57 


0. 


008 


6, 


000 


0. 


021 


0. 


120 


0. 


445 


Rats-individual 


184 


0. 


007 


0, 


850 


0. 


040 


0. 


084 


0. 


170 


Rats-group 


44 


0. 


020 


■2. 


100 


0. 


036 


0. 


125 


0. 


545 


Hamsters -individual 


146- 


0. 


014 


0. 


850 


0. 


041 


0. 


080 


0. 


188 


Hamsters -group 


37 


0 . 


UzU 


z . 


lUU 


u . 


A/1 T 


A 

u . 


1 c:n 


A 




Guinea pigs-individual 


14 U 


u . 


U J. / 


u . 


c: n n 


A 


lUU 


\) • 


1 on 


A 

u • 


1 n 

J J u 


Guinea pigs-group 




u . 


uy u 




lUU 


A 

u • 


1 nn 
1 uu 


A 

u • 




n 




Other rodents-individual 


68 


0 . 




1 . 


"7 c n 


U . 


n O cr 


U . 


ADA 


U . 


J yd 


Other rodents-group 


10 


0 . 


040.; 


3 . 


000 


0 . 


044 


0 . 


n "7 c 


Z . 


"7 /I O 

1 hZ 


Rabbits-individual 


194 


, 0. 


030 


3. 


150 


0. 


200 


0. 


400 


0. 


673 


Rabbits-group 


13 


0. 


i20 


3. 


600 


0. 


128 


0. 


350 


3. 


390 


• I 

Carnivores^ 
























Dogs (rs) --individual 


16f 


0. 


270 


4 


000 


0, 


654 


1. 


485 


2. 


500 


Dogs (rs) -group 


13 


0. 


750 


3 


500 


0 


775 


1. 


810 


3. 


491 


Dogs (br) -individual 


84 


0 . 


lib 


J , 




U 




X . 


D u u 






Cats (rs) -individual 


156 


0. 


239 


6 


990 


"HrO, 


410 


0 . 


850 


1. 


/I A 

600 


Cats (rs) -group 


10 


0. 


450 


2 


200 


0. 


455 


0 . 


r\ f\ CL 


*■) 


14 D 


Cats (br) -individual 


69 


0. 




A 


o o r» 


0 , 


H\)Z 


0 . 


obu 


X . 




Other carnivores-individual 


13 


0. 


080 


1 


600 


0 


095 


A 

0 . 


400 


X . 


ci Q A 


Birds-individual 


104 


0. 


023 


0 


866 


0 


060 


0. 


220 


0. 


468 


Bird.'j-qroup 


16 


0. 


030 


7 


000 


0 


030 


0. 


400 


6. 


463 


Ungulates 
























Swine-individual 


' 103 


0. 


100 


3 


930 


0. 


751 


1. 


690 


3. 


000 


Sheep-individual 


105 


0. 


080 


4, 


560 


0, 


555 


1. 


580 


2. 


909 


Sheep-group 


13 


0. 


600 


77 


540 


0. 


619 


1. 


750 


70. 


136 


Goats-individual 


102 


0. 


2 30 


4, 


560 


0. 


602 


1. 


500 


2. 


999 


Goats-group 


11 


0. 


600 


77, 


540 


0. 


614 


1. 


190 


^70. 


136 


Cattle-individual 


44 


0. 


400 


8, 


117 


1 


156 


2. 


120 


4. 


736 


Horses-individual 


27 


0. 


4 50 


7, 


500 ' 


0. 


620 


2. 


250 


4. 


644 


Nonhuman j^rimates 
























Rhesus- individual 


Til 
111 


0 . 


OCA 


J 




A 

\ . 0 


C3 A A 


X . 


ft n 




(\(Y> 
UU ? 


Cynomolg us ^individual 


79 


0. 


^80 


J 


AAA 

uuo 


u , 




X . 


9 A 


4C ■ 


nnn 


St umpta i 1 s- individual 


58 ' 


0. 


400 


2 


4 50 


0 , 


o r\ C 

oOd 


X . 




9 


xy p 


Other macaques-individual 


48 


0. 


400 


3 


. 3 20 


0 , 


800 


X . 


4 / U 


z . 


4 30 


Baboons- individual 


56 


0. 


500 


5 


000 


1 , 


000 


i . 


TIC 

/it) 


9 

Z • 


9/17 

/hi 


African green monkeys-indiv . 


26 


0. 


500 


2 


.200 


0, 


620 


1. 


326 


2. 


195 


Chimpanzees -individual 


16 


1 . 


000 


c 

D 




X , 


AAA 
UUU 




V / J 


c 

J . 


m ft 

w X n 


Gibbons- individual 


10 


1'. 


000 


3 


.770 


1, 


000 


1. 


225 


3. 


593 


Other Old World species-indiv . 


25 


0. 


133 


2 


15S) 


0 


375 


1. 


250 


2. 


000 


Squirrel monkeys-individual 


^ 59 


0. 


180 


2 


450 


0, 


500 


1. 


000 


1. 


750 


Tama r ins-individual 


18 


0. 


366 


2 


150 


0, 


369 


1. 


000 


2. 


110 


Marmosets -individual 


■21 


0. 


366 


2 


150 


0 


410 


, 1. 


000 


1. 


975 


Owl monkeys-individual - 


30 


0. 


366 


2 


.500 


0, 


500 


1. 


050 


1. 


975 


Other New World species-indiv. 


32 


0. 


366 


2 


150 


0, 


464 


1. 


000 


1. 


741 



Includes only those - species for which at least 10 responses were received. 
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TABLE 28. Per Diem Rates (Dollars) Charged for Selected Species by Nonprofit Biomedical 
Research Organizations According to Percentage of Budget That Was Seif-Sustaining 



Percentage of Self-Sustaining Budget 



Species 


0 to 25 


26 to 


50 


51 to 


75 


76 to 


100 


Mice 


0.030 (16)^ 


0.031 


(30) 


0.046 


(28) 


0.040 


(35)' 


Rats 


0.068 (18) 


0.064 


(30) 


0.090 


(30) 


0.103 


(38) 


Hamsters 


0.050 (14) 


0.066 


(28) - 


0.093 


(27) 


0.088 


(35) 


>• 

Guinea pigs 


0.120 (15) 


0.163 


(28) 


0.215 


(26) 


0.215 


(25) 


Rabbits ' 


0.330 (19) 


0.306 


(33) 


0.425 


(32) 


0.435 


(39) 


Cats 


0.540 (10) 


0.691 


(31) 


0.844 


(33) 


0.940 


(38) ■ 


Dogs 


1.000 (12) 


1.099 


(30) 


1.680 


(33) 


1.560 


(36) 



Median percentile rate (number of respondents) . 
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(table 29), only 54 percent have centralized space. An attempt was made, using 
per diem charged for selected species of laboratory animals, to assess the rela- 
tive cost efficiency in dispersed facilities and in single-location facilities 
(table 30). This effort was limited by the small numbers of respondents that 
had accurate and uniform cost-accounting methods and by the potential for bias 
in interpretin9 results. ^ 

COMMENTS AND PROJECTIONS 

There has been an overall increase in biomedical research funding, but 
the amount available for projects involving the use of some laboratory animals 
h^s remained relatively stable. ^It could not be determined whether this rep- 
resents a stable le>rel of funding for basic research (\^ith the bulk of the 
increase being used for Glinica"l"^r^Bie-axrhl_^^r_3ome^ factor. It is appar- 

ent that there has been some substantial redistribution in the recipients of 
such funds. ' ' * 

In spite of this increase in biomedical research funds, recovery of 
animal care costs; has not kept pace with actual costs. User fees, including 
per diem costs, vary widely and do not appear to have; achieved the le^vel of 
cos t-accoun tiny that is necessary to ensure an equitable distiTibution of costs 
on a direct- char ye basis. Perhaps this ig why animal care costs have been the 
most vulnerable in attenpts to meet the problems oV inflation with. a nearly 
constant research budget and have occasionally been arbitrarily reduced. 

It is recognized that the user fee, including the per diem charge, is 
O^nly one of many possible mechanisms of apportioning, direct costs to research 
/projects. However, if properly determined, ii: can be the most' accurate basis 

for assessing equitable costs. The fact that approximately half the biomedical 

•> 
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TABLE 29, Percentages of Various Nonprofit Biomedical Research Organizations Reporting 
Centralization of Animal Facility, Service Area, and/or Management in FY 1968 and J^Y 1978, 



Type of 
Organization 



Centralized Location 



FY 1968, % 



FY 1978, \ 



Centralized 
Service Area 
FY 1978, % 



Centralized 
Management 
FY 1978, % 



Schools 

Medical 

Veterinary 

Universities 
and x;olleges 



Oth^r health 
professional 

Univei;^ities 
with affiliated 
professional 

Hospital^ 

Research , 
institutes and 
laboratories 

Total 



32 
0 

37 

88 

16 
78 

69 
47 



36 
9 

44 

69 

9 

73 

63 
54 



37 
0 

19 

46 

20 
47 

51 

32 



84 
30 

35 

89 

53 
78 

75 

-6i - . 

T 
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TABLE 30, Comparison 
ijn Centralized Versus 
tFY 1978) 


of Per Diem Rates (Dollars) 
Decentralized LocatiJyjs in 


or r?ei.ecuea op6CJ.ct» 
Nonprofit Biomedical 


kJ i~ Xjcl IJ\J 1. d K^Kj X, y rvjixiiicixa 

Research Organiza'tions 




Animal Facility 


Location 




Species 


Single 


Dispersed 


Net Change, % 


Mice 


0.030^ 


U . Vho , 


f>j -J 


Rats ' 


a * ' 

U.OoO 


n nQn 


4-13 

f » 


Hamsters . 


0.080 


U . Uz^ J 


^ 4-16 


Guinea pigs 


0.189 - L-- 


0.215 


.4-14 


Rabbits 


0.400 


0.425 


% ^4-6 


Dogs 


1.500 


1.680 


4-12 

— ? — 



Median per diem rate for individual animal; 51-75 percent self-sustaining budget 



^1 
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research organizations can prorate only half their animal care costs suggest^ 

' ■ . ' ,. ' , a ■ ■ 

that cost-accQunting should be given greater emphasis. 

The data suggest tha£. animal care programs in centralized facilities are 
more efficient than those in disperseti facilities. Accordingly, it stands 
to reason that the greater the dispersion, the greater the increase in labor 
cost to maintain a facility. However, it is recognized that dispersed animal 
facilities may be required f6r some research programs . . * ' 

Pmancial accountability of animal care programs, then, can be expected 

to receive incireasing attention in the next decade. Primary factors that can 

help to achxeve effxciency" include centralization of animal ceore programs 

•within the research organization and the use of cost-accounting as a more 

r ■ s 



effective nvanagement tool. 



1 



( 



\ 



^ Cost Analysis and Kate Setting Manual for Animal Resource Facilities , 
ij^v. October 1979. Animal Resource Program, Division of Research 
Resources, National Institutes of Health, in opoperation with the 
Association of American Medical Colleges. U.S. Department of Healthy 
Education, and Welfare, NIH Publication No. iJO-2006. • 

• ' 4 
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APPENDIX 



O.M.B. Clearance No. d68 S78017 
Expiration Date: Junt 1979 



SURVEY OF LABORATORY ANIMAL FACILITIES AND RESOURCES 

conducted by , ' 

Institute of Laboratory Animal Resources / 
National Academy. of Sciences-National Research Council 
under the Sponsorship of 
Animal Resources Program Branch, Division of Research R^espurces 



National Institutes of Health 



Phase type or print: 

" Name of Laboratory Animal Facility 



Name of Organization 



Name of Parent Institution (if different from Organization) 



Mailing Address of Laboratory Animal Facility 



/ 



(Street Address or P.O. Box No.) 



(City) 

Questionnaire Prepared by: 



iStete) 



(Zip Code) y 



(Neme) 








iTitle) ' 


(Tetephone. Number, mc/uding A raw Code) 









.,0 



(0»t»f 




V 



Pfease Return Compfeted Questionnaire Jo: 

Institute of Laboratory AniVnal Resourcw (JH 226) 
Natiorial Academy of Sciences , 
?101 Constitution Avenue, N.W. . 
Washington, D.C. 20418 , ^ I ^ 

^'(Phonc: (202) 389-6340 for direct contaqt) 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

The purpose of this survey is to asserhble current 
information, not otherwise available, tha4 the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and other federaK^gen- 
ciescan use in planningifuture programs of assis- 
tancet for laboratory animal activities in biomedical 
research. All known users of laboratory animals are 
being surveyed. More comprehensive information ts 

- requested from the types of institutions engaged in 
biomedical research to which NIH provides the bulk 
of its-program support? i.e., medical schools, veteri- 
nary' schools, dental schools, pharmacy schools, re- 
search institutes, hospitals, colleges, and universities. 
Information requested from other animal users fo- 
cuses on requirements that NIH-sponsored programs 
indirectly affect, namely, animal sources and usage, 
and personnel and trlining requirements. 

Data gathered during an earlier survey of this / 
kind~(T968) was extrem^lyrrsefiJl raihe~Nati0naH — 
Institutes of Health in planning and instituting pro- 
grams for improving the quality ar^ availability of 
laboratory animals used in^iomedical research; 
promoting better Institutional care and humane 
treatment of laboratory animals; providing better 
animal facilities; and establishing programs for train- 
ing people in laboratory animal medicine. The data 
were also used by research institutions in planning 
their programs to provide the.animals and animal 
care essential to good quality research. 

During the current period of growing costs and 

- budgetary limitations, it is of great importance that 
a comprehensive study be made to determine the 
areas of vgreatesTneed and utilization for laboratory 
animal resources. The data collected in the 1968 
survey are now completely out of date. Biomedical, 
research is evolving rapidly, and significant changes 
are occurring in the requisite rescmrces. 

The present survey is designed to determine the 
current status, unfilled needs, ai:id future require- 
ments for research animals,' anirriaL resource person- . 
nel, facilities, and programs. The information wi 
be essential td a wise allocation of federal and local 
resources to assist in providing the necessary animaf 
rj^ources for biomedical activities. The data will 
also provide a useful norm by which individual re- 
search institutions may evaluate their resource^ and J 
plan for expansion and improvement. By comparing 
data obtained from tjjp current survey with'that de- 
rived from the 196B effort, it is'Koped that useful 
insights inta trends will be developed. 



Please be assured that reports prepared from the 
survey will not reveal the specif ic data of any single 
facility or organization; instead, results, analyses, 
and conclusions will^al only ^th aggregate data. 
A copy of the final report will m mailed to each 
organization responding. : . 



DEFINITIONS 

The term Organization as used in this survey is 
defined as a major operating unit such as a profes- 
sional school, hospital, research institute, or college. 
It may be part of a lar^r parent institution, e.g., 
university, corporation— or it may be independent; 
it may have subsidiary elements, e.g., departments— 
or it may not: 

A Laboratory Animal Facility means the physical 
plant, equipment, personnel,and animals associated 
-w i t h a//-l a bo r at o ry_a n i m a I ca r e^o r-U sage^ltblnAhG^ 
organization, whether physically dispersed or in 
one location. 

A Laboratory Animal means any living warm- 
blooded vertebrate animalused, or intended for 
use, in connection with biomedical activities. 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

• If your organization /5 eligible for federal grants, 
please complete all sections of Parts A and B of the 
Questionnaire. 

If your organization is not eligible fo^ federal - 
grar|>s, complete only the following: 

Part A— Sections I and II ' 
Part B-Sections I, IIJII, IV, and VII ^ 

f* 

To ensuS^that all animal facilities are included in 
the survey, but to avoid duplicate reporting, ^e fol- 
lowing principle should be used as a guideline: com- 
pletePart B of the questionnaire on the basis of all 
animal activities for which the organization has sci- 
entific supervision and operating budget control. 

Illustrative examples are: 

1./\ll the satellite laboratory animal care operations 
of^ medical school (or other organization asde; 
fined above) that are managed by the school rep- 
resent a single facility for the purpose of this sur- 
feyt regard tess of where it is located, as for exam- 
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.pie, in an affiliated independent hospital. The 
hospital in this instance should completq^art B 
of the questionnaire only for the inimal facility 
activities which it has under its own scientific 
supervision and operating^budget control. 

2. Organizations, as defined abbve, that use central- 
ized services (e.g./animal receipt, storage) under 
the administrative control of another organiza- 
tion (e.g., dental or pharmacy schools that use 
centralj^ed services of a medical school), should 
respond only to those items in Part B of the 
questionnaire that are applicable to those parts 
of the animal facility that they directly control. 

3. Where there is shared use of any kind between 
organizations, the organizations are urged tq^co- 
ordinate their responses to their questionnaire in 
order to ensure (a) coverage of all laboratory ani- 
mal activities, and (b) elimination of duplicate 
reporting. » 3 



provided for writing in numbers, or brief word 
fill-in-responses, for those items that require more < 
than a check mark. For the reporting period, use 
your own most recently completed fiscal year, and 
identify the inclusive dates. 

For questions that require numerical answers, 
pleasfe enter the numerals in the squares provided. 
Always position the total number so that the last 
digit of your answer is ih the last square to the 
right, .jWith attention to decimals and comma 
punctuation. 

Examples: ^ 
1. Percentage Answer Required: 



SPECIFIC IKISTRUCTIONS 

All animals and animal care operations associated 
with biomedical activities under the scientific super- 
vision and operating budget control of the organiza- 
tion must be included in this questionnaire. Do not 
include farm animals used irt agriculture research of 
a non-biomedical nature, i.e., animals usecUfor draft 
or farm production. 

Most items in the questionnaire require only a 
check mark or ''X" in the box next to the answer 
alternative that best fits your facility. Lines are 



Enter 9% as 




9 


% 




2. Number Answer Required:' 






Enter 123 as 




1 1. 


2 


3 



Acres 



3, Dollar Answer Required: 
$ 





1 


1 


1 1 5 


5 


0 



The information requested in this questionnaire 
is very important. If records ^re not available to 
allow complete accuracy in responding to those 
items that request values, percentages, and measure- 
ments, carefully considered approximations should 
be substituted. 

/f any answer does not fit in space allowed, ig- 
nore space limitation, in making your entry. Please 
check hej^if you have this experience. □ 



if 
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PART A-0RGANI2ATI0N 
I AOMIMISTRATION 

■ ^ . \ ^ 

REPORTING'PERIOD FOR THIS SURVEY: Indicate beginning and ending dates (month, day, year) 
of your own most recently completed fiscal year. 



1-6 



CARD 01 



For fLAB Us9 Ohiy . 























1. Check tt»e type of organization lor which your answers to this questionnaire are being made. (Check one^ or more.) 



A. Academic Institution 
CJ 1 )' Professionar School 

Medical - □ u-i 
Dental ' □ 15-2 
Osteopathic □ 160 
Pharmacy □ i7-4 



Nursing 
Veterinary 
Public Health 
Life Sciences 



□ IB-5 

□ ig^6 

□ 2(>-7 

□ 21-8 



(2) Other University School or College , 
Agriculture □ 22-1 y 

Engineering ' □ 23-2 ) . 

". Arts ancfSciences □ i<^'Z y 

(3) University or College Institution as a Whole (Exclusive,. if applicable, of any of above schools or 
colleges completing a separate questionnaire) / 



(4) Other 



□ 



2 6-5 



Specif y_ 



□ 25-4 



B. - Independent Hbspital 

(1) University Affiliated * □27-1 

(2) Non-University Affiliated □ 28-2 

C. State or Local Government 

(1) Hospital " □ 29-3 

(2) Research Institute or Laboratory □ 30-4 

D. Private Research Institute or Laboratory ^ -r 

(1) Eligible for Federal Grants: 

Uiniversity Affiliated □ 31-5 

. Non-,University Alfiliated □ 32-6 

(2) Not Eligible for Federal Grants □ 33 -7 



E. Other: 

PJease specify 



□ 



2. Are your, laboratory animal facilities in compliance with the Guide for the C4re and Use of Laboratory Animals 
{dIHEW Publication No. (NIH) 74-^3, Revised 1972P • ^ 



NO \ 

nf NO, go to Item J J, 



,,YES D3S.2 ^ ' 

(If YES, check the basis for this determination.) 

, (1) By accreditation □36-1- 

(2) By institutional animal 

care committee □ i6'2 

(3) By both (1) and (2) ' □ 36-3 

(4) Other (specify) □ 36 -4 
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Dots your organization hivt one ptrson dttignattd as dirtctor for laboratory animal care? 

YES □37-2 ■ 

What percentage of animal facility space and carevii under hit direct luperviiion? 



NO 0 37 I' 

(If NO.gotoit0m6J 



Check academic degreed) of director , 

a, Level I (More than on^ box may be checked for this level.) 




DVM □ 41-1 

b. Level 1 1 > 

Master's Degree □45>5 

c. Level III 

Bachelor'^ Degree □ 46 -6 

d. Other □47 7 



PhD □ 42-2 



MD □43.3 



Other 

Doctorates □ 44-4 



II. BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 



'I 

Did your organization conduct biomedical research during your most recently completed fiscal year? 



NO ^ □ 48-1 

(If NO, go to PART B.) 



YES □ 4-8 2 



7.' What was your organization's total (direct plus indirect) biomedical research 
budget, excluding construction, during the reporting period? 



49 56 



8. Approximately Vi^hat amount of the total reported in Item 7 was for research 
projects involving use of soiV»e laboratory animals? 



51 



9. How much of the amount in Item 8 was provided by NIH grants and/or contracts? 
$ 



64 70 



10. Are you now using hazardous or potentially hazardous agents in animal experiments? 



NO □71-1 

(If NQ, go to Item 1h) 



YES □ 71 2 
(If YES, check the types.) 

(1) MicrobiologW^agent ^ (3 72-1 

(2) Chemical/toxyc agent □ 73 2 

(3) Radioactisj^gent □ 740 

11. Do you expect to use hazardgi^s or potentially hazardous agents in the future? 

YES □ 75^2 
(If YES, check the types.) 

(|4 Microbiologic agent □ 76-i 

(2) Chemical/toxic agent □ 77-2 

(3) Radioactive agent □ 78 3 



r 



NO □75-1 

(If NO, go to PART B,) 



< 
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PART B-ANIMAL FACILITY 
I. ANIMAL SOURCES AND USAGE 



V 



CARD 02 



Sptcify tht approxtma^ ^uVt of your facility for tach of the purpose! lilted below. (Total of entries in both columns 
should e9ch equsi 1(XJ%T7 ^ 



% of Net Sq. Ft, 
of Space Dsed " 



% of Total No. 
of Animals Used 



% 09 11 

% 15 17 

% 27 29 

% 33 Ji«; 



Diagnosis and testing 

B'iomedical research 

Biologic products 

Production 

Quality control and 
safety testing 

Breeding m ■ { 

Production ' ^ I I I 1 % ,„a, 

Research 

Other (Specify use) , I ~\ ^ 

TOTAL iQO% ~ , 

Is research related to laboratory animal medicine being conducted at your facility? 

NO □ 5731 YE^ □ 57 

Of NO. go to item 4,) 



% J2 14 

% I ft 20 

% 24 26 

% 30 32 

% 38 

% 42 44, 

% 46 50 

% <;4 <;6 



TOTAL 100% 




\ 



What ty^s of problems are being investigated, who conducts the investigations, and how are the^upported? fCheck 
eppropr/ste pieces in tsble.) 



Character and Support of Research in Laboratory ^ntnjial Medicine 



Type of Support (check one or more) 



Types of Research 
(check one or more) 



Research Conducted by Members 
of Animal Care Ur\it [check) 



NO 



YES 



. NIH 



Other Peer- 
Reviewed 

Support Other (specify) 



Diseases □ Sb.i 

Care and Management □ 6a-i 

Screening* ^ □ 66^i 

Genetics □ 70-i 

Other (specify) P 74.| 



□ 5*«2 

□ 62-2 

□ 66-2 

□ 70.2 

□ 74.2 



□ 5^-3 

□ 63.3 

□ 67.3 

□ 71 :3 



□ 60-4 

□ 64.4 

□ 68-4 

□ 72^4 



□ 75-3 i □ 76V4 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



6I<S 
65-5 
69-5 
73-5 
'77-5 



*qu«l|ty control, oollaction of normmt bai»lir)« d«t«, cDnKuil tstting, ttc. 
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4. In tiM tabta Mow. pltast indieatt for tach ipwits nMintain«d in your ftcility v 

A. Number in Average Daily Inventory for reporting period and 

B. Number acquired by source during reporting period 




SPECIES 



Average' 

Daily 

Inventory 



Number Acquired from Owa Breeding 
during Reporting Period 



Random- 
Bred 



Inbred 



Hybrid 



RODENTS AND RABBITS 
Mice 

Rats 

Hamsters 
Guinea Pigs 
Rabbits 
Other rodents 



C'ARO 1 1 



C AHI) ]1 



C AKl) 14 



< Will \'^^ 



15 Pi 



20 24 



OXJTT 



15 1V 



TOTAL RODENTS AND 'RABBITS r 



IJLTIL 



'Tin 
iniiT 



BIRDS 



•LIIJJ4I 



CARNIVORES 

Dogs (Random source) 

Dogs (Bffed for research) 

Cats (Random source) 

Cats (Bred for research) 

Other carnivores 

TOTAL CARNIVORES 



Li iiqjz 



niTTj: 



T 



ci: 

'tl: 



u2j:l 



Tixo: 



iz: 



UNGULATES 
Swme ^ I 

' Sheep 

Goats 

Cattle 

H(K$es 

Other ungulates ' 
TOTAL UNGULATES 



iTiiz: 

irnn 



TTT 



I <i 14 



mrp: 



T 



0'^ 14 



20 



urn 



OTHER [sptfCify] 



er|c 
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20':4 



ai 



2S 2V 





from Commercial 
>orting Period 






> Number Acquired 
Sources during Ref 




OtKer 

(specify 

below) 


Genetic 
Records 
Available 
(check) 


Random^ 
Bred 


> 

inbred 


Hybrid 


Other 
(specify , 
below) 




NO 


YES 






xxr:i 1 

4h ^ ^ 

■ ixr:.! IX 

4K \ 

■ □ X.I l: 
■n:iTi.i: 

4H - ^ 

ill 1 i.x 

I J I ! J L. 

XI r ! IX. 


llj:l:t^ 

j' <;4 <:'/ 

■ Tl "nuD 

^A '^'f 


To TT 


u 

1 r 


u 

u: 

U" 


□TJXX 
U^XJIJI 

IXX14X 
□■rirj: 

U I IXL 

1 UJ-Tj: 
,ij':t:txe 


J_X!J,,X 

■xz];l:]x 
xx r i jx 
^xiixrx 
" \j L! j 

T: 4 ? 

XI .L! IX 

x:i.:iJ'i i:. 




I L LLl, 
'LIXLX 

^4 


□ 


LT'iij: 

Tn TT 

:.i 1 ! U - 


LI I J LX 

1 1 i J-m- 






! xn' 1 1 










LJJ :.! I,X 


LI X.I IL 


1 .J J J :: 




~ LI ! U _ 
■11! IJ- 

III 

nx! .ij- 


u 


u 


LJiixj: 
L ri:! ;x 

LUJ4'i_ 

4fJ 4 ^ 


LIJXlvX 

LIX! 1,X 
U LU X 

LI 1 ri X 

LJ.,XI, J X- 

-J x-i 


LLI X r_ 

in 1 LI-.. 

X 1 !:i i._ 

LI 11 LX 

I 1 X 1 L_ 
r M ! X 


1 1 1 L I n- 

i i 1 11^ L J 

■ I i L irn 

I I I - ! L.-P 

I I 1 . 1 i" :n 

<4 

! ! LLLX 


XJ J iJ_ 

"11 UJ- 

"1 1 ! J J- 

TtTT-T"^ 


u 

IT 


u 

TT 2 


L I r ! ;.,x 

Li.l !4X 

UXI1.4- 

" L lVl TU_ 
■ LI IJXI 

J ijj.jj-: 


u X Lj - 

LI I J XL 
LI L! 1. X 

4; 4-' 

L'I 1. ! ,I.,X 
LI XIJ -X 

42 4-- 

■ Lixrix 

4 2 4 '' 

■ J JJ4.i,I - 


III II X 

4H S ( 

Li 1 I I X 

4K I 

L I' 1! L,X 
■ III l-J,,!- 

LI i.:i 11^ 

4H ^ t 

LI XL I X 

4H \ 

.,! j; nil. 


I LX LX 

<;4 <>w 

I I L! .lt: 

\ <;4 

I II !'i.n 

I .1 LJ'XX 

^4 

1 ILLJX 

^4 ^9 

■ I Li..:ri:in 

«;4 <fi 

1 1. 1 XT I I 

61 67 








w 








L:ri 1 r r._ 

4H 1 


[. J J TTT" 

^4 





5. Primary louroa of information in abova taUa: (Chm:k only one alternative,) 

CARD 33 

OfQanizational records □ 09-1 Approximation □ 09 2 



6. Did you aoquira animals from outside the continental Dnited States during the reporting period? 



,N0 □ 10^1 
(If NO, go to item 7 J 



YES □ i(V2 

(If YES, give species, country of origin, number acquired during reporting period. 
Exclude nonhuman primates acquired from commercia/ sources.) 



1. Do you maintain or hold animals for research on aging. (Use your own definition of aged and give age range.) 

NO □ ii -i VES □ J I 2. 

(If NO, go to Item 8.) (If YES, fill out table below.) 
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Number of 
Animals 




Type of Housing 


Species 


Strain 


Age Range 


Conyenttonal 


Barrier 


Germfree 














r 


) 
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II. FACILITY ADMINISTRATION 



Are yqu conc«rntd about your future ability to conform with the provisions of the Guide for the Care andXIse of 
Z.a6Drafory/4/7/m*/5 (National Rei«arch Council)? 



NO . □ 

(If NO, go to Item 9.) 



YES □ 12-2 

(If YES, check below the areas of potential problems, j 
{1 ) Laboratory Animal Management 
Lack of space 
Lack^of equipment 
(2) Laboratory Animal QualiTy and Health 
Adequate veterinary care 
Environmental control 
^) Personnel 

Occupational health program 
Professional personnel 
Animal technicians (caretakers) 
Specialized supporting personnel 



I anc 



(4) Need for alteration arid renovation of physical plant 



□ 1)1 

□ 14 2 

□ 15 3 

□ 16^4 

□ 17-5 

□ l« 6 

□ IV'7 

□ 20-8 

□ :i"9 



ML PERSONNEL 



In the table below, specify for each category of personnel 

A. The number of fulltime and fulltime equivalents (PTE) personnel who are employed by your organization in 
laboratory animal care at your faciifety {exclusive of research personnel). 

B. Present unfilled personnel needs expressed in fulltime equivalents (PTE). 

C. Gsnmated additional personnel needs m 1 983 expressed in fulltime equivalents (PTE), 

D. Administrative personnel, 

(Please use the definitions of categories of personnel found on the bottom of the page for completing the table.) 



CATEGORY 



DVM L&boratory 
Animal Medicine 

DVM- 
Pathology 

Other 

Doctorates* * 

Speciali?ed Supporting 
Personnel * * * ( am h u 

Animal Technicians 
(Caretakers) 

Administrative 
Personnel * * * * 

TOTALS , 



Currently Employed 



Number 



22 24 



11 ri 

LIU 

nil 



0^ I I 



' LIAJ 

24 2h 



PTE* 



Liir 

40 42 

IB 



12 14 



21 2'> 



LIX] 

42 44 



f H 6 I 



Present Unfilled Needs 



Positions 
Funded (PTE)* 



2K U) 



' Tin' 

lllJ 

I < r 

un 

LLC" 



62 ft< 



Positions not 
Punded (PTE)' 



46 4 H 



T"] T'l 
OX] 



j M :n 



LLU 
TUJ' 



4H ^0 



n 



66 



Estimated 
Additional 
Needs in 1983 
(PTE)- . 



U ^6 



4g < I 



64 66 



U 



2 12 1 



in 

Mi yh 

'T:n: 



IZI 



?0 - \ 



*full Ttm9 Equivalent -^Ihxt tt ■ m««nt of convtrting pir»»irni work fulltintu •quivaUnt (• g , H four ■mpioVMt work fulltimt tnd two 
work hatftirDi. fhii would ba ■ fulltima ■quivalant of f ivt ) Round ;o r^aaratt tanth. 
• •Include MD. DOS, PhO, and DVM with ipacialry training othar than laboratory anirnal rT>adic»na or pathology 
***|nclud«i X ray tachnicianf. madical tachhiciant, operating room partonnal 
•• • •jhcfoda* facility diractor (tf not alraady includad in anothar catagory), boiinati managar, accountant, lacritanaf, 4tc 
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.9. 



IV. TRAINING 



10. Bated on your experience and judgment, without consideration of your own recruitnrient needs, estimate degree of 
importance of eitablishiny or strengthening training courses in the principles of laboratory animal care for the 
personr>el categories listed below. (Check one) 





Degree of Importance 


Local Training Available 


CATEGORY 

'J ' 

Laboratory Animal Care Personnel 
Professional 


Very Important 

AKD ^ * ' 


Important 

□ 0^ 2 


Not Important 

□ 0'^ 3 


NO 

□ If, 


YES _ _ 
□ in 2 


Supervisory and administrative 
Specialized supporting 


□ 11., 
□ 


□ ii 3 

□ 13.7 


□ H 3 

□ ^3 


□ 1 

□ Hi 


□ 2 


Animal technicians (caretakers) 

Resfarch Personnel 
Investigaiors 


□ n J 


□ 1^7 

□ 1^2 


□ )^ ) 
□ 


□ 1' j 

□ 1 


□ I' 1 

□ 2 


Technicians , 


□ I'M 


□ 2 






□ 2 



V* PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 



11* It your on-campus (on-site) animal facility dispersed in two or more locations^ or is it situated or housed in a single 
physical location? 

Dispersed □ 2 * 



Single Physical D *^ j 
Location 



}2. Are yourservlce areas centralized? (Receipt, quarantine, laboratories, waste 
disposal, x-ray. surgery, offices, cage and equipment cleaning) (Check only 
one alternative.) 

All Centralized □ i ' ' . 

Partly Centralized □ 2 
Dispersed □ 3 



13, Are your laborj 

NO □ 2' I 



ini 



imal facititiet under central management? 

YES D^'J PARTIAL D^'J 
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mKfmmmm m mkte feei ol your animal facility space (on and off campus or site) in each of the various cateQcries which represent: 



1. Space currently in use or under constrvction.^ 

2. Space in use but in need of remode/ing. 

3. Space in use butjn need of replacement 



4. Additional space now needed (in addition to current in-use space). 

5. Estimated cost per square foot (round to nearesi^dollar). 

6. Additional space estimated as needed in 1988 (in addition to current in-use space). 
Net Square Feet: f\oor space in rooms devoted to programmatic uses^Jncludes cage washing rooms, laboratories, 

operating rooms, storage areas, etc., but not mechanical room space, corridors, toilets, locker rooms, lobbies or lounges. 

Please reviev^/ the definitions of the categories of space at the bottom of the table before completing this item. ■ 



Space 
Category 



Net Sq. Ft. 

Currently 
In-Use or 
Under 

Construction 



ANIMAL SPACE 
Class A * C AF^ I) .16 



. Class B' 



Class C' ' ' C AKI) 17 



00 Class D' 

Ln 

a. 



d. 



f Aun iR 



( AKl) 



Animal Service 
Areas 



Ancillary Prof, i ahi 
Services 



TOTALS 



r 



Net Sq. Ft. in Use 



But Need 
Remodeling 



15 \') 



,S0 ^^4 



tOTl 



UTXl 



1 I S 



ri:[_ii^: 



Estimated 
Cost/Sq. Ft. 



.IJJ 



VVT] 



But Need * 
Replacement 



n; 



it: 



IK 62 



2 127 



2 1 2 -7 



T 



I_I 



Estimated 
Cost/Sq. Ft. 



L 



2 8 10 



CXE] 



CEIJ 

6.1 6*; 



Additional 
Space Now 
Needed 
(net sq. ft.) 



.11 .IS 



66 70 



.11 IS 



66 70 



.11 



. 6 6 70 



II \^ 



Li:!:r:ij 

66 70 

2*^ 12 

IXIIEI 



Estimated 
Cost/Sq. Ft.' 



.16 .18 



7 17 3 



.16 .18 



7 I 7.1 



.16 IH 



7 I 7.1 
16 IH 
7 1 7.1 

a::n 



Estimated 
v^dditional 
bpace Needed 
in 1988 
(net sq. ft:) 



39-43 



74-78 



.19 43 



74 78 



39 43 



74 78 



IJJ 



.19 4 3 



74 78 



unz 



.16 39 



65 70 



ANIMAL SPACE » 

Class A " - Completely ftnclosed animal rooms with environrnflnial conirols 

Class B " Combination indoor-ouidoor housing and restricted exercise arnns, such .is kennels with runs, mdoor outdoor primai*e facility (includes both indoor and outdoor space). 

Class C'' - Shelters with no environmental controls l-e q , barns, open sheds, etc ) ' - ^ 

ClasiD''" Bioh,azard containment a microbiologic agent c chnmical/toxic agent . ' ' " 

b. radioisotope agent d quaran line for newly received animals 

ANIMAL SERVICE AREAS Cage washing and sterilization, receipt and processing, stt)rage, office space, incinerator or protected area for refuse 
|g[^(^"'^NCILLARY PROFESSIONAL SERVICES - X-ray facilities, diagnostic laboratory, necropsy, surgery. ^ / 

y 



9t3 



15. Primary UMirce of information in pracedfrig tabid (Item 14): (Chetk only one alternsti\/e,) 

^ ' , CARD 4) 

Organizational records ' □"O^-i 
Measurements made for this survey □ ^oj.j 
Approximation ' • □ o<>:3 



16. For ^ach equipment cateyyory lifted balow: 

a. Check the box in the NOT REQUIRED column if the equipment is unnecessary to the operation of your facility 
and do not answer any other parts of this question for that category; 

b. If the equipment is applicable, and if ^ouxurrently have such equipment in useable condition, check \he box in the 
AVAI LA8LE column; and then indicate in the third column the total dollar cost, if any, of needed adjustment 
(repair, replacement, additional). 

c. If you currently do not have the equipment, irjdicate in the third column the total dollar cost of the^equlpment 
which you require. 

TOTAL ESTIMATED COST ROR 
RENOVATION, REPLACEMENT, 
AND/OR ADDITIONAL EQUIP- 
MENT CURRENTLY NEEdlED 



EQUIPMENT CATEGORIES 


NOT REQUIRED 


AVAILABLE 


Machine Cage and Rack Washing 
1 


□ 


10. 1 




Surgical Equipment 


□ 


n r 




X ray Equipmeni 


□ 


24.1 




Diagnostic Laboratory Equipment 


• □ 


31.1 




8ioha?ard Control Equipment 


□ 


^« \ 


[ZZ].JH.2^ 


> 

Cages 


- □ 






Emergency Power Equipment 


□ 


n I 


□ 


Other Animal related Equipment 




59 I 





s 



q: 



□ 


n 


3 







s mm: 
s mirz: 



$ 
$ 
$ 



□ 


□ 







□m.nin 



□ 


□ 


IT. 





TOTAL $ r~T r-T — pm- 



M )6 



IJ23 



2 5 30 



32 37 



39 44 



46 <1 



53 53 



60 6 5 



d6 7 2 
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- VL OPERATING COSTS AND BUDGET ACTIVITIES 



Professional p 

Specialized Support 

Animal Technicians (Caretakers) 

Administrative 



09 14 



17. What was the animal care cott within your faciiity during your moti recently completed fiscal year? 

Personnel 

$ 
$ 
S 
$ 



Subtotal 



I 5 70 
71 26 
21 3>2 



Consumable Supplies 

Food $ 

Bedding $ 

Other Supplies $ 

Services (e.g., service contracts, . . 
travel, equipment rental fees, com* 
puter services, cage repairs, etc.) 

Animal Purchases 

Cages and Equipment Purchases 

Institutionally assessed (indirect) 
costs if charged ^ 

Building and Equipment Depreciation $ 

Building Maintenance $ 

Utilities $ 

General Administrative Expenses $ 



40 45 
46 51 

*;'2 ST 



Subtotal i L! JZEJ 



$ 1_, 
$ 







1 

— -■ — 1 f — 


1 




' , 1 















Subtotal 



16 2 J 
11 21 

28 ^) 

.34 W 



TOTAL $ [_l 



33 39 



SB 64 

6s -? I 
72 7fi 
09 IS 



40 
4 7 5 



18. What parcantage of your total animal care budget (laa Item 17 above) was derived from feat charged to uteri 
(I.e., the percentage that li lalf tuttaining)? 

% 



n 



54 56 



Ift. Prinnary source of Information for Item 17, (Check only one alternative,} 
Organizational records Ds? ! Approximation U 57 2 

20, During your most recently completed fiscal year, did your facility charge uiert a per diem for animal care? 

NO 0 58 I YES Usf^ i 

(ifN0,gotoltem'23.} / 
^ 21. What methods are used to determine your par diem rates? 

(Check MppropnMte boxes.) 

Cost Ana^^sis ^ □ 59-1 

Survey of Comparisons with Other Institutions 0 60^ 

Other (Specify) □6r3 
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22. 



In .the following table, plute Indicate the average par diam par animal which you chargad for animal care (if applicable) 
in your facility during your most recently completed fiscal year. 



ERIC 



Species 



PRIMATES 

• Rhesus (Mac9ca mulatta) 



CAKI) 44 



* Cynomolgus (A^acac* fascicularh) 
Stumptails (Macaca arctotdes) 

Other macaque species 

Baboons (Papio & Theropithecus species) 

African green monkeys 
(Cercopithecus aethtops) 

Chimpanzees (Pan troglodytes) 
Gibbons (Hylobates species) 

Other Old World species , 
Squirrel monkeys (Saimiri sciureus) 
Jam arms (Saguinus species) 
Common marmoset (Calhthnx jacchus) 
Ow\ monkeys (Aotus thvtrgatus) 

Other New World species 



RODENTS AND RABBITS 
Mice 

Rats^ 

Hamsters 

Guinea Pigs 

Rabbits 

Other rodents 



( AHI> 46 



Average Per Diem Charges of Your 
^ Facility during Reporting Period 



Individual* 



P9 12 




4 144 



49 S3 



5 7 60 

I'T T rrr 

7376 

•T TT TT"T " 

09 12 

■"o:uiin^ 



17 20 



Group 



□. 



13 16 



un 



2) 24 



1^ )2 



.17 40 



45 48 



53 *;6 



61 64 



69 72 



77^0 



1.3 J6 



urixjT 
u.uii 



2) 24 



29 .12 



37 40 



45 4 » 



□.I 



53 56 



61 64 



T3.EI 



69 73 



Tin 



77 BO 



13 Ift 



31 34 



•fndivtdutl r«f«ri to d«tiy charga for • imgl« tnimtl 

•Group ftftfi lo dtiiy fott) chtrg* for •nt»r« •ncloturt ind«p«nd«nt of ho^ mtnV •nimtU art contained th«f«in 
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Species 



BIRDS 



.Average Per Diem Charges of Your 
Facility during Reporting Period 



Individual* 



□.I 



25 28 



G* • 
roup 



CARNIVORES 

Dogs (Random source) 



□I 



J3 36 



Dogs (Bred for research) 



Cats (Random source) 



Gats (Bred for research) 



Other carnivores 



4 1 44 

Tj:n:iJ 

ij:Li::iJ 



6*^ 6H 



UNGULATES 
Swine 

Sheep 

Go^s 

Cattle 

Horses 

Other ungulates 



( AKU 47 



U.LJ -U 

ij .1 1 ij 

■ a;L.Lij 



41 44 



Other {spectfy) 



in.L:i::n 

17 40 

4*^ 4H 

ULI i'j 

ij.L I a 



.'LJ.LJ LJ 

I V' 1 f* 

IJ.L 1 [J 

I J.L I l' J' 
LI LI i:'! • 

- I i "t' 



.□.LI ! ) 



4V "i J 
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ADDITIONAL COMMENTS (Optional) 

23. Please provide any additional information or comments that you feel would be of valMe to NIH and other government 
agencies, or ILAR, In future development of progrimf of assistance to animal resource activities. 



If, in any duestiom your answer did not fil the space limitation, have you checked the box on instruction page (page W 
Pleose return con)pletod quest lonr^ai re promptly, usmg the ericlosed set f addressed, postage-paid envelope 

Institute of Laboratory Antmal Resources (JH 226) 
National Academy of Sciences 
^1 01 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, 0 C. 204 >8 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION \ 

k 
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